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SUBSTITUTES “What can we grow in 
FOR CORN place of corn?’ is the 


query of farmers who see the necessity of 






Run Steady— 
Cut Faster 


cutting down the corn acreage this year. 
The article by Henry A. Wallace on page 
3 gives the answer. 
















THE IOWA FARM This is a crit- 
BUREAU CONVENTION ical period for 

































the lowa Federation. The sort of program 
the annual convention adopts will make 
— $106.1 | or break the organization. The article on 
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ards, have been cut to rock-bottom prices. In fact, they 
cannot be made and sold today at these prices and unless 
freight, labor and steel go lower, higher prices may be 
necessary! Now is the time to buy a Hayes Planter! 
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A Weekly. Journal Published to Promote Good Farming, Clear Thinking, Right Living 


NO. 1 


CROP SUBSTITUTES FOR CORN 


Oats, Red Clover, Alfalfa, Sweet Clover, Soy Beans, Pasture Combinations 


§ Res corn belt farmer who was intending to plant 

fifty acres of corn next spring, but who as a 
result of the agitation for reduction in corn acreage 
is now planning on only forty acres, wants to know 
what to do with the ten acres which otherwise 
would have gone in corn. The answer varies on 
every farm. The simplest way of handling this ten 
acres is to put it in oats and seed either to red 
clover, sweet clover, alsike or alfalfa. 

Certain critics complain that putting corn land 
into oats doesn’t help matters, because of the fact 
that both corn and oats are fed to live stock. They 
forget that oats contain a higher percentage of mus- 
cle building material than corn, and that moreover, 
* acre of oats furnishes only about half as much 

otal food value and requires only about half as 
se labor as an acre of corn. Moreover, if the 
oats are cut in June for hay, they require less than 
one-third as much labor per acre as corn. Hay has 
been selling in many sections at a greater price per 
pound than corn. Cutting oats for hay not only re- 
duces the labor requirement to the minimum, but 
— gives the clover and grass seeded with the oats 
the very best chance of success. The one thing of 
et importance in the seeding of clover with 
oats is that the weather dur- 
ing the three or four days fol- 


By Henry A. Wallace 

and weeds may be disked up together and alfalfa 
reseeded again in August. Of course, this means 
much extra labor, but a good stand of alfalfa is 
worth this extra labor and more besides. On most 
soils alfalfa seed should be inoculated and seeded at 
the rate of eighteen pounds per acre. Alfalfa can be 
grown on two-thirds of the soils in the corn belt 
with splendid results, provided they are sweet. 
When there is alfalfa on the farm, it is less neces- 
sary to buy such feeds as oil meal, cottonseed meal, 
tankage, etc Moreover, alfalfa enriches the soil 
more effectively than any other plant with the pos- 
sible exception of sweet clover. 

White sweet clover may be seeded by itself in 
the spring in the same way as alfalfa, and if the soil 
is well supplied with lime, it will furnish either 
splendid pasture, or an excellent crop of hay in the 
late summer or early fall. Sweet clover ordinarily 
makes a ranker growth the first year than alfalta. 
The hay in the early fall of its first year’s growth is 
a splendid quality and fully equal to alfalfa. 

Those who are short on pasture may find it a good 
plan to seed five or ten acres of pasture. Two bush- 


more corn per acre than tho it had been planted in 
corn in 1922. 

In lIilinois many of the farmers are 
about substituting soy beans for corn They have 
found in Illinois that on thirty bushel corn land soy 
beans will produce about twelve bushels per acre, 
on forty bushel land about sixteen bushels, and on 
fifty bushel corn land about twenty bushels. So far, 
there has been such a demand for soy bean seed for 
seeding with corn, or hogging down or for silage 
that those men who have grown the modern north- 
ern varieties for seed have been able to sell them 
at $1.50 a bushel or better. The expense of grow- 
ing soy beans for seed is a very little more per acre 
than the expense of growing corn. The difficulty is 
in threshing, because of the fact that so few thresh- 
ermen have had experience in the threshing of soy 


enthusiastic 


beans, 

If farmers generally grow soy beans on any large 
acreage, they will over-supply the seed market. The 
alternative market is live stock. Soy bean hay is 
fully equal to alfalfa hay and the beans themselves 
are about 70 per cent as tankage as a 
supplement to corn for fattening hogs. With tank- 
age at $50 a ton, soy beans have a value of about 
$1 per bushel as a supplement 
to corn. Under present price 


valuable as 





lowing the removal of the 
oats be moderately cool, 

Even tho it is not desired 
to get the land down to clo- 
ver, there is still some argu- 
ment for seeding oats on land 
which was in corn last year. 
Oats do not have the same 
argo as clover to enrich the 

oil with nitrogen, but never- 
aden they are of. real value 
in alternating with corn, 
Corn after oats will ordinarily 

eld five bushels more per 
acre than corn after corn on 
the same land. 

Oat prices at the present 
time seem to be almost as far 
below normal as corn prices. 
This is largely because of the 
fact that there are extraordi- 
nary stocks of oats at ter- 
minal markets. However, the 
1921 crop was only about 
three-fourths of normal, and 
at the present time there is 
@ much smaller reserve sup- 
ply of oats back on the farm 
than usual at this time of 
year. We freely admit that 
oats are not ordinarily nearly 











as profitable as corn, but in 
view of the fact that we now 
have on hand unusually large 
supplies of corn and small supplies of oats, it would 
seem to be good policy in the spring of 1922 to de- 
vote part of the corn land to oats on many farms. 
if any very large acreage of oats is to be grown, we 

ggest seeding half the oat land to early varieties 
ich as the Kherson, Iowa 103, or Iowa 105, and the 
ther half to a later sort such as Silver Mine or 
Green Russian, 

One of the very best substitutes for corn on most 

ils which are sweet or where it is convenient to 
pply enough lime to make them sweet, is alfalfa. 
it the land is fairly rich and moderately free from 
weeds, alfalfa can be seeded in the spring by itself 
with excellent results. We have known of men who 
eeded alfalfa by itself in the spring on good land 
) receive at least one good crop of hay the same 
year. The big danger in seeding alfalfa in the 
spring is that the weeds will come on so rapidly as 
to crowd out the young alfalfa. To keep the weeds 
in check, the thing to do is to run over the alfalfa 
with a mower set high so as to clip back the taller 
growing weeds. 

If it finally becomes apparent that the weeds have 
got the best of the spring seeded alfalfa, the alfalfa 


+ 


Thousands of Acres of Corn Land Should Be Put Into Meadow or pasture. 
lowa Has 1,800,000 Fewer Acres of Meadow Now Than in 1910 


els of oats, two pounds red clover, two pounds al- 
sike, three pounds timothy, one pound mammoth 
clover, two pounds alfalfa and two pounds white 
sweet clover make an_excellent acre’s seeding. Pas- 
turing can be started as soon as the oats are five or 
six inches high, and should be continued just heavily 
enough to keep the oats from heading. In the aver- 
age season on fairly good soil, there should be a con- 
siderable growth of clover in the fall, and the follow- 
ing year there should be a clover pasture which will 
carry about 50 per cent more live stock per acre 
than the ordinary blue grass pasture 

Of the temporary pastures, one of the best is an 
acre seeding of two bushels of oats, four pounds of 
rape and three pounds of red clover seeded early in 
April. Another temporary pasture which is inferior 
to oats and rape during the early summer and the 
late fall, but which is probably better during the 
heat of the summer, is Sudan grass seeded in May 
at the rate of twenty pounds per acre. At the Kan- 
sas station they have secured splendid results with 
Sudan grass as a pasture for milk cows. Land which 
is in temporary pasture in 1922 can be plowed in the 
spring of 1923 and will then produce ten bushels 


conditions, with tankage high 
and with corn low, soy beans 
are decidedly worth while 
growing as a tankage substi- 
tute. Vhe chief handicap to 
the growing of soy beans 
more extensively for live 
stock is that the seed is still 
somewhat high in price. If 
to be grown for 
hay, it takes at least bushel 
of seed per acre. If the beans 
are to be grown in rows for 
seed, a couple of pecks may 
answer the purpose very 
nicely. In case the beans are 
grown in rows, t is 


soy beans are 





however, it 
necessary to give considera- 
bly more cultivation, and ex- 
tra cost of the cultivation 
counterbalances the saving in 
seed 

At the Towa _ station at 
Ames, they have found that 
the most economical way of 
growing soy beans for hay is 
to broadcast or drill them in 
solid at the rate of at least 
one bushel per acre, and then 
to go over the beans at fre- 
quent intervals while young 
with a harrow or weeder. If 
the beans are harrowed in the 
middle of the day, they are 
damaged very little, and the weeds:are kept down 
very nicely, until the really warm weather comes, 
and the beans begin to outgrow the ordinary weeds. 
Of course, there will be some foxtail mixed with the 
beans, but that does not hurt the quality of the hay. 

There are many specialty crops which can be sub- 
stituted for an acre or two of corn. Many farmers, 
for instance, have decided to grow an acre or two of 
potatoes in 1922. The high freight rates have made 
it more advisable for Iowa farmers to grow their 
than has hitherto been the case. More 
farmers than usual will next year put out an addi- 
tional acre of garden. Some may experiment with 
an acre or two of Hubam clover, that promising an- 
nual white sweet clover discovered by Professor 
Hughes at Ames. Many people think that Hubam 
is the most wonderful green manure crop which has 
ever been found, and as a result, the seed has ‘been 
selling at fabulous prices. During the past two 
years, the seed has retailed at $10 a pound, and this 
year it is selling at from $1.50 to $2 a pound. If 
Hubam clover lives up to present expectations, it 
will eventually be seeded very extensively every 
spring with oats, to be plowed up the foilowing year. 


own potatoes 
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Enters 


The Farm Bureau’s Opportunity 
[S$ THE Farm Bureau worth saving? This 


question . good many [Lowa farmers 
are a ng 7 Vy nave see i great organiza- 
tion bu ip. have witnessed t] performance 
of si vod work, but they f that t] Farm 
Bureau up to tl e f n far short of 
the expectation 
Part this f , lu ) 1) nism 
that is a natural by produ I i Vv prices ind 
hard times Part is due » tl ictual short 
com os of th Far Bureat nd particular \ 
of the state and national fed itions. Many 
farme) feel, and wit! ) justice, that the 
Farm Bureau has spent too much effort build 
ing al organizat oO ind too little on deciding 
what to do with that organ zation after it was 
created, 
"The program adopted by tl state conven 


tion next week will determine, in the view of 


many Iowa farmers, whether these criticisms 


are just If the conventior idopts i vigorous 


program tor the vear, and if the officers take 
! 


steps to carry out that program promptly 


farmers will b dispose 1 to forget any eriti 


ecisms of the past ind get behind the movement. 
If the convention marks tine, puts thru a few 


innocuous resolutions, and fails to deal con- 


ti confronting the 


structively with the issues 


farmet action will be 


proof of the charge that the Farm Bureau is 


today, its iccepted as 
merely an expensive luxury. 
Corn acreage reduction ind co-operative 
marketing ire the two b g issues before the 
convention. altho there are a number of other 
matters if hy irdly less in port ince th it de mand 
ion that the 


on on these 


; ' 


consideration. The course of ac 


ion lavs out for the fed rat 


convent 
r the faith of its mem 
bers and its friends in the ultin its 


the Farm Bureau is to be justified. 


issues W show whethe 


worth of 


Temporary Pasture as a Substitute 


. | 
For Corn 

‘OME of our readers are thinking of seed 

SOME of our ren 


down A ry pasture oO! land 


tempor: 


which would otherwise have been planted to 


corn. One of the most practi il of the tem- 
porary pastures Is a seeding per acre of a 

] | 
and one-half bu 


. 7 : ] 7 
mixture of two shels of oats, 


four pounds of rape and thr pounds of red 


clover. Seeded early in April, this mixture 
] 


will be rr id to pasture in eune, On rich land 


it will furnish even more feed per acre than 
blue grass. 


Anothe r 


however. is not re 


good temporary ae which, 


rady until late 1 the summer, 


is Sudan grass. It can be 
the rate of twenty — 
ranting a lot of pasture during late 


seeded in May at 
and will 


July, Au- 


per acre, 


gust and September. 

Most temporary pastures furnish more feed 
than ordinary blue grass. It takes some labor 
to get them started in the 
spring, but the labor involved is not nearly so 
great as with corn. The land is rested so that 
by 1923 it will be in shapr to produce much 


and a littl expense 


more corn than would otherwise have been the 
case, 


The aia 
[X OUR issue of 


editorial strongly 


Seed Question 
November 25, we ran an 
advising our readers, in 


view otf Ti 


corn reduction campaign, to buy 
their red clover seed at once. Three weeks 
later red clover advanced on the Toledo mar 


$12.60 a bushel to $14. 
round $11 


Red clover seed is still fairly 


Good coun 
trv-run seed now costs a bushel. 

reasonable in 
pric , every thing considered. An acre seeding 
of six pounds of red clover and ten pounds of 
timothy now costs. around $2. If red clover 
price, Wwe 


clover, or alfalfa. 


is well with 


seed goes much higher in suggest 


] 


substituting alsike, sweet 


Alsike, on many soils, fits in just 


timothy as red clover and the seed cost per acre 
rst halt is gre it. Alsike now costs just 
the sal pre a pound is medium red, but it 
takes only half as many pounds to seed an 
Scone. 
Ther seems to be 1 great ibundance of 


sweet clover sé ad, not only in tl is country but 


in Canada We understand that country-run 
, , . . 

clover seed in Kansas and Nebraska has been 
sold t fro $3.50 to S5 a bushel. Cleaned, 
, 1} We) , ! 
scarified seed Seis ret lll AS low is SS Li Dus! 
PY 

{eo + } ] ] i if; ] ‘ + | . 
lien > Twelve pounds of carified sweet clover 
| per acre makes a good SCE ling. Sweet 
clover will not grow on moderately acid soils 
neariy ts well is red clover or ilsike. on sweet 


soils. however, $1.50 worth of sweet clover 


seeded v 


ing spring will improve the soil as much as six 


vith oats and plowed under the follow- 


tons of manure per acre. 
If all 


join in pr 


farm 


itting icross the corn ee cam 


organizations enthusiastically 


necessary to use. slightly 
"There 


how - 


paign, it may be 
, : : 
lighter seedings of clover than usual. 


is enough seed of the various legumes, 
need be no serious fear of 
We understand that there are 


which 


ever, so that there 
seed shortage. 
heavy stocks of clover seed in Europ 
to the United States 


additional rise 


would come vith only a 


slight price; 

Production vs. Agricultural 
Production 

AN IOWA correspondent writes: 


“Do you have in 


Factory 


figures proving that 
factories reduce their production whet 
ing utaloss? W 
te r of 


to what extent business 


produc- 
have been debating this mat- 


ge, a1 d wish to know 


reduc ing corn acre’ 
generally follows the 
policy of reducing production when prices are 
below the cost of production.” 

It is an almost invariable rule for business 


men to cut pro vl ition when prices fall, and 


increase production when prices rise. During 
the last half of 1919 and the early part , 
1920, when prices were high and rising, the 


output of manufactured goods was be mi 2 to 


16 per cent mor than normal, L in 1920, 
however, when prices began to fall. ae output 
of manutactured goods declined just as 


promptly, and during 1921 has av raged from 
9% to 


30 per cent below normal, These figures 


rueSSeS, but are based on extensive 


are not 
statistical research conducted by the Harvard 


Unive rsity committee on economic research. 
The res¢ irch covers iron and steel, lumbe r, pa 
per, petroleum, textiles, leather, food, and to- 


bacco manufactures. 
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This Harvard research, which covers the en- 
tire field of manufacturing, extends only over 
the past three years. The production of pig- 
iron, however, can be secured for the past eigh- 
teen years, and the production of pig-iron as 
it happens goes up and down very closely with 
the production of business as a whole. On go- 
ing over the pig-iron figures, we find that pig 
iron production was heavy early in 1903, when 
the price was $21 a ton, but that production 
declined far below normal late in 1903 when 
the price dropped to $10 a ton. In 1906 and 
1907, when the price was above $15 a ton, th 
production was far above normal. Late in 
1907, the production began to decline, even tho 
was still en $15 to $20 a ton. 


The industry was cutting production to pre- 


the pr ice 


pare for the $12 price which it knew was in- 
evitable the next year as a result of the pani 
of 1907. And so it has gone thru the vear 
There has been the most intimate relationship 


between the production of pig-iron and. thy 


price. The steel people have oftentimes seen 
trouble coming, and have adjusted their pro- 


duction in advance, in an effort to prevent the 
price drop from being so severe. 
The difficulties of the corn belt farmer have 


heen aggravated during the past ye: 


og r because 
of the fact that he has continued to ok 
from 5 to 10 per cent more than normal at a 
time when business generally was producing 
from 20 to 30 per cent less than normal. The 
situation is that the 


agricultural section is enor- 


net result of this kind of a 
depression in the 
mously int 
the cities is much less than would otherwise be 
the case. Of « 


tion of this kind 


ensified, whereas, the depression in 


uurse, the reaction to a situa- 

that the budding prosperity 
of the cities will suddenly find itself cut short 
several years from now by a decided shortage 
it is too bad that we 


work at 


in agricultural products 


; 


must continually cross purposes. 


What we want, of course, is more stable prices 
and more stable production, a more adequate 
a better worked 


As long 


working under our present system, 


survey of human needs, and 
out plan of how to meet these needs. 
as We are 
about all the farmer 


however, can do is to fol 


low the example set by business men and take 
concerted action to adjust prodtiction to meet 


the price situat ion. 


Pre-War and Post-War Farm Prices 
AN [ILLINOIS farmer asks for the prices of 
a large number of farm products as an 
war, the 
present level, 


average of the five years before the 
high point of the war, and the 

The pre-war Illinois farm corn price was 57 
cents, as compared with $2.06 at the high point 
36 cents at the 
time. Comparative prices for oats are 38 cents 
for the pre-war, 86 cents for tl 
the war, and 28 cents at the 
like manner, the 


pl ices are $7.20, 


during the war‘ and present 


e high point of 
present time. In 
respective Illinois farm hog 
$20.50 and $6.50. 


farm land prices are $100 for the pre-war, 


Illinois 


$170 for the high point of the war, and about 
S140 now. Potatoes are 68 cents, $5.20 and 
$1.50. Hay is $14, $28 and $13. Farm hand 
wages are $25, $538 and $35. 

Our Illinois reader writes that he wishes to 
irguments which he has 


use these figures in 


with city people. The figures which we have 
quoted are taken from the records of the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture and our 
them 


readers who are not observant will 


correspondent can use authoritatively. 
Those city 

ave it driven into their consciousness as in 
no other way, by figures of this sort, that the 
farmer is being tremendously hard hit. He ts 


vetting 
S Ss 


produc tT, whe reas, practically eve rythine which 
t 5 


pre-war or less than pre-war for his 


30 per cent above tlie pre- 
tion that 


he buys is at least 


war. ‘his is such an impossible situa 


it surely can continue for only a short time, 


W 
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How Many Pigs Next Spring? 
REPORTS from all over the corn belt indi- 
-” eate that at least 10 per cent more sows 
ire being bred this winter than a year ago. A 
big surplus of low-priced corn has almost in- 

iriably resulted a year or two later in a great 
nerease in hogs. This year, with the greatest 
surplus of corn in history, and with corn sell- 
ng further below cost of production than ever 
before, there is prospect of an unusually great 
nerease in the spring pig crop of 1922, 

Hogs at the present time are the logical 
arket for corn. The corn fed to hogs returns 
early twice as much as the corn which is sold 
Unfortunately, this is no as- 


furnish a_ profitable 


on the market. 
irance that hogs will 
arket for corn a year or two from now. We 
believe that it is a good plan for farmers to 
breed their normal number of brood sows this 
inter, but we don’t like the idea of a great in- 
crease. Today when there ~is supposedly a 
slight shortage of hogs, and hogs are furnish- 
ing such an unusually good market for corn, 
is nevertheless true, that hogs are selling on 
lowa farms for less than pre-war normal, 
whereas the expenses of the corn-hog industry 
as a Whole are fully 40 per cent above the pre- 
war. In spite of the fact, therefore, that hogs 
re now selling so far above their usual rela- 
tionship to corn, we believe that it is a poor 
policy for the corn belt to breed much more 
than its usual number of sows. 
It would be a splendid thing if the hog men 
f the corn belt could join with the United 
States Department of Agriculture, the Chi- 
cago packers, and even the retail butchers in 
laying out a campaign for the eating of more 
ork products in 1922 and 1923. If by sys- 
matic planning and advertising, we could 
hring about the consumption of 20 per cent 
ore pork products next year than this year 


a price equivalent to $8.50 a hundred for 


is on the farm, we would advise a 5 or 10 


er cent increase in the number of sows bred. 
With the situation as it stands today, our 
hest advice is to pay especial attention to the 


quality of the sows bred, but to avoid increas- 
g¢ the number by more than 5 per cent. The 
rmers of the corn belt must remember that 


during the past seven years the cotton farmers 
have increased their hog raising activities tre- 
endously, with the result that the south no 


Chicago such large 


English con- 


nger imports from 
nounts of low grade bacon. 
sumption will also be falling off next year, 
id taking it all in all, it is the time to think 
twice before entering upon any great expan- 
m in the hog industry. 


Seeding Permanent Pasture on 
Corn Land 

"THERE are a number of farmers who have 

before them the problem of putting down 
to grass again land which has been in corn 
during the war . One of the most practical 
ways of doing this, which does not involve har- 
‘esting an oat crop, which may not pay for 
the cost of binding and threshing, is to seed 
on each acre a mixture of two pounds of red 
clover, two pounds of alsike, three pounds of 
timothy, one pound of mammoth clover, two 
pounds of alfalfa, two pounds of white sweet 
clover and two and one-half bushels of oats. 
\s soon as the oats reach six inches in height, 
pasturing can be begun, and continued except 
ii rainy weather. The pasturing should be 
light enough so as not to kill out the young 
ciover, 

If the pasturing is done judiciously during 
June, July and early August, a splendid stand 
of clover is almost sure to be secured on all 
except very acid soils. This kind of a pasture 
will be largely clover for two or three years, 





and then blue grass will begin to creep. in. 
Seeded in the spring of 192, this kind of a pas- 
ture may be plowed up in 1924 or 1925, or it 
With 


oat prices as they are today, this-kind of a 


may be continued almost indefinitely. 


permanent pasture furnishes one of the most 
practical means of reducing the corn acreage, 
especially in the rougher part of the corn belt. 


Business Organization Needed 
N PRESENTING the first section of the re- 
port of the congressional committee on ag- 
ricultural inquiry Chairman Sydney Anderson 
said some things that farmers may well heed. 
Speaking of production and marketing he said: 
wd Ws happens to 
commodities does not end with disposing of 
It is quite evident 


farmers’ interest in what 


them at the local markets. 
that what the farmer receives is in considerable 
measure dependent upon the costs which inter- 
vene between the price which he receives at the 
local market and the price which the ultimate 
consumer pays. . . . In my judgment the low- 
ering of the cost of distribution must begin 
with the farmer himself and that is largely a 
matter of better farm organization, both of 
production and marketing.” 

And again: “The farmer sells his product 
now as an individual in small lots just as it 
comes from the farm in the most part. Some- 
thing has to be done with it to make it market- 
able. Now, cither some one else will do that 
sorting and grading and bulking and take the 
profit for doing it, or else the farmer will or- 
ganize and take the profit to himself for doing 
it. The cost of those services will come out of 


He not 


Oly loses that but he loses the added price 


the prices which the farmer receives. 


which he would receive if the commodity was 
in a marketable condition before he sold. . . 

The basis of farm organization has to be the 
local co-operative organization. ... If you 
consider the course of price reduction thruout 
the United States you will find, speaking now 
generally, that price reductions were least in 
those industries which were the best organized 
and which were consequently thru control of 
production or otherwise, able to put up the 
largest resistance against price reduction.” 

In the foregoing Mr. Anderson ladled out 
truth in good, large chunks. We recommend 
to leaders of farmer organizations that they 
read it over and over until they grip exactly 
what he said and meant. Getting down to real 
business and organizing local co-operative as- 
sociations on the right basis is not so spectacu- 
lar as running around attending conferences 
and talking to reporters, but it is the Job that 
has to be done if the organization is going to 
live and amount to something. 


Common Sense of Corn Reduction 
“THERE is danger that a few of our readers 
who are temperamentally enthusiastic 
will reduce their corn acreage more than they 
should. Some are talking about cutting their 
acreage to one-half or even one-third what it 


think that 


a severe cut of this sort is a serious mistake. 


was last year. In most cases, we 


If the average quarter section farmer makes 
a cut of eight or ten acres, he will have done 
his part. 
acre or two in potatoes will answer the purpose 


Five to ten acres in alfalfa plus an 
very nicely. It doesn’t require any radical 
upset in our normal rotation to secure the 
20 per cent reduction in corn acreage which we 
should have in Iowa. Let’s go about the prop- 
a common sense way with the object 


osition ir 
in view in every community of reducing corn 
acreage sufficiently so that with average corn 
growing weather in 1922 we shall have a nor- 
mal amount of corn on hand to carry over into 
the 1923 crop year. 





[_ OOKING at the matter as it affects the 

good of the country as a whole and not 
from the selfish viewpoint of either farmer or 
city resident, the acrimonious criticism of the 
so-called agricultural bloe by some of the city 
papers is most unwise. It angers the farmers 


and tends to drive a wedge further between 
them and the people of th cities who have the 
same general viewpoint. 


City editors should remember that the farm- 


ers, and especially the land-owning farmers, 


make up the great conservative force of the 
body politic. The farmers stand for law and 
order, for the protection of property, for rep- 
resentative government. The great mass of 
l idical move- 
intellectual 
They are intensely patriotic, and their 
In case of 


war they can always be depended upon to pro- 


farmers have no sympathy wit 
ments, of either the practical or 
sort, 


patriotism is not of the selfish sort. 


duce food in abundance and in addition furnish 


third of the fighting 


from one-fourth to one 
men. The fact that until recent vears the ma- 
jority of our people lived in the open country 
ve character of 


great- 


1 
} 


has had not a little to do with 


the government which has made this the 
est nation on earth. 

Census returns show that population in the 
cities is steadily and rapidly gaining on pepu- 


And not a little of this 


increase In cities and industrial centers 1s due 


lation in the country. 
to the coming in of foreign peoples, many of 
whom have no understanding of our institu- 
tions and do not even speak our language. The 
industrial population is becoming more and 


more of the sort that is responsive to appeals 


of agitators who would give us a very different 
sort of government if they could, 

Because of all of this it seems to us very 
unfortunate that so many city papers and so 
many senators and representatives from indus- 
trial districts are showing so little sympathy 
for agriculture in this, its time of greatest 
stress, and are so free with their criticism of 
efforts to make things better for farmers. 


Fertility in a Bushel of Corn 

| EVERY bushel of corn is one pound of 

nitrogen, one-fifth pound of potassium and 
one-fifth pound of phosphorus. If the corn 
belt farmer were to undertake to buy in com- 
mercial fertilizer the fertility taken from the 
soil in a bushel of corn, he would have to pay 
about 20 cents. 


selling our corn almost low enough to justify 


At the present time, we are 


the fertilizer people in buying corn as a source 
of their nitrogen, phosphorus and potassium 
for commercial fertilizer. 

It will be 


selves but also against posterity, if farmers 


a crime, not only against them- 
continue to mine their soil fertility and sell it 
in the form of corn not only for far less than 
the cost of mining, but also for but very little 
more than the actual replacement cost of the 
chemical elements of fe rtility contained in the 
corn. From the ultimate point of view, the 
cost of producing corn 1s not only the 30 cents 
a bushel which represents the labor and ma- 
chinery, plus the 30 cents a bushel which rep- 
resents rent, but also in addition 15 to 20 
cents a bushel which represents the replace- 
ment cost of the soil fertility carried away by 
a bushel of corn. 

From the standpoint of the farm laborer, 
from the standpoint of the farm owner, and 
from the standpoint of posterity, it is utter 
folly to raise so much corn that it must be sold 
for less than 50 cents a bushel. 





Much of the education of life comes from getting 
in touch with men who are doing things worth while 
and have grown great in the doing of them.—Uncle 
Henry's Sayings. 
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A PROGRAM FOR THE FARM BUREAU 


Corn Acreage and Co-operative Marketing Big Issues Before Iowa Convention 























YEXT Tuesday tl Iowa Stat Farm Bureau i ndependent of any outside control or support. needs to be supported by state-wide publicity, by ! 
N seein t Des Moi : 1 annual cot The is one point, however, in which the organ- local meeting and by schedules which indicate the ‘ 
ventio1 Th oO ‘ tion lays izati of the tate federation itself needs chang- acreage at which each district should aim. fii 
do d t ‘ t prese yes to it During the last year there has been frequent The creation of an adequate credit system for ‘ 
( t that ] e to dicat ) complaint of inactivity on the part of the state Farm farmers is another problem which demands con : 
m of he J i au Bureau in dealing d tly and forcefully with issueg sideration by any gathering of farmers. The War h 
is wort wportin isels piece before the farmers of the state. Finance Corporation has unquestionably been F 
of 1 , agen t . the junk This charg n some measure a just one It much help to the state. Its services, however, will y 
hea has been due largely, however, not to defect in be at the disposal of the state for only a few month ay 

q , an at pt to forth yme or the poli f th sociation, but to defect in longer. According to the terms of the law, it goe 
the P h mat ’ , bel hould the organization of the headquarters force of the out of existence next summer. t1 
he cor red 1 conventior I ummary federation. The officers, in the opinion of many, Some plan must be devised which will provide ea 
of tl onvel n 1 lett t bject that have spent entirely too much time in organization a type of credit for the farmer which will lie some- , 
have come our n the la on field work. What we have needed from the Farm where between the short-time credit of the bank t 

Bureau in the past, and what we shall need in the and the long-time credit based on farm lands. Just a 
4 Program for the Progressives future, is a group of officers who will put the major what shape this plan should take is a matter 0 

Most of the iews exp! 1 represent the ideas part of their energies behind certain definite pro- for study by the best men the Farm Bureau can : 
of the mo liberal n of t Farm Bureau rram nd not permit their attention to be dis- select. It seems highly probable that such a credit 
Thi ree due to t fact th the ultra-con tracted from this work by the non-essential details system could be of more service to the farmer, if it 9 
ser ipparet have rticular program of organization work were not connected with either federal or state aid 
to p! t. and \ little chance for These problems, of course, are only the necessary Some type of cooperative banking may be the solu 
disct . | ny _afeat , lution m preliminari which must be handled before the tion, altho the experiences of organizations of this 
mendit the Far 1 , rk and of real business of the meeting can be attacked, namely, sort in this country so far have not been encourag 
prog! . that f the college ing. Enough work in this line has been done, how | 
extel ! t ip t tion ever, so that it is certainly worth while to undertake ; 
of th ection of the o ‘ eee es i a the study of the codperative banking laws of other F 

P the first ] that of the WHAT IS I HE FARM Bl JREAU states, of the work of such successful institutions as - 
natu he orga! ( ol of the county GOING TO DO? the bank of the railroad brotherhoods at Cincin- ss 
Farm Bureau its At handicapped The place of the lowa Farm Bureau a ee ee eee See ee are " 
by divided control and support. Its funds are sup Federation in lowa agriculture will be credit untens atNors Carolina. . 
plied from three sources—the federal government, largely determined by the sort of program Help for Co-operative Marketing 
the county and the membership. Its control is dl- adopted at the state convention next week. - ; cas , ; ( 
vided b een the f ral g¢ vent, thru th » state An aggressive program will make it the Coéperative marketing in the state still lacks the 
extensic headquart nd membership = aa _seky wes , : help it should have to give it a fair chance of suc- f 

TI tem of control and financing has two most powertul organization in the state ; cess The activities of the state Farm Bureau in 
great disadvantas It permit tate extension a program that merely marks time will . this line in the last year have been confined to the 
offici: to exert. too much influence over the af- give it a good start toward extinction. giving of financial aid to the Iowa Federation of : 
fairs of t county Farm Burea The funds sup- Corn acreage reduction, co-operative Live Stock Shippers, the Committee of Fifteen and 
plied by the federal government amount, as a rule, marketing, rural credits, taxation—these the Committee of Seventeen. During the next year, 
to less than 10 per cent of the total income of the are the big problems before the conven- the pian of the Committee of Fifteen for codpera cla 
county Farm Bureau. In spite of this, the extension tion. What action will it take? A sum- tive marketing of live stock at the terminals should sail 
officials have taken the view tl all additional in on: ial alan - oy vous rae ae be actively supported by the federation. The ship ; 
come from other urces is to be n red with this mary or ¢ pi stoma among farm organiza ping associations should have aid in the solution of , 
10 per cent and the whole adn t das a federal tion men on these topics 18 presented in local problems. Assistance in the formation of a . 
fund. This conception has led to the hampering of this article, and indicates the trend of sen- state association of codperative creameries, such bi 
the levitimate activities of the county agent. and in timent in some Farm Bureau circles. as is being attempted in Minnesota, should be 7 
som ises has restricted him to work connected Aggressive action seems forecasted by given. The whole milk producers of the state are : 
only with production the sentiment of officers and members. in a situation which calls for aid from the state’s 

On the other le. this fe di ral control has had Energies which up to this time have been largest rola agp arent Legal questions con- 

a distinctly unfortunate tendency in its effect on largely devoted to creating an organiza- _ ted with the organization and operation of coop 4 
the attitude of other farm organizations toward the - acdc S ee. < erative concerns should be handled by the office 
Farm Bureau Many farn hay felt that the tion may now be turned to putting this of the federation. The work of the coéperative ele- wi 
Warm Bureau was simply an extension agency and organization to work on a definite and vators in the state should receive Farm Bureau ; 
not a real farmers’ organization. This view has been progressive program. support ys 
strengthened by the fact that Farm Bureau mem 192? will be the testing period for the This demands a department of cooperative mar- - 
bership is not limited to actual farmers, and that Farm Bureau. The platform adopted by keting in the state Farm Bureau, with pO iggy 
yr, can become a member Dy 1@ payment oO 1e . ee n ee! € S € sen > se 2 > an- 
te r tes | re erring Federation will be able ization seems to be markedly for the establishment 
wee of such a department; and the present administra 
Change in Membership Requirements There 


knowledge 
state, 95 per 


It i of matter of common 
that in practically 


more of the membership is 


course, a 
every county in the 
cent composed of ac- 


tual farmers. Neverthele the existing provisions 


the program of the Farm Bureau for the coming 
What sort of a program will the Farm Bureau 


adopt? This will be the test of whether this tinker- 


year. 


tion views its establishment as a necessity. 
is a possibility, however, that the work of this de- 
partment will be limited in scope and inadequately 
manned and financed. By all rights, this should be 
the most important department of the federation, 


as to membership make possible opportunities for ing with the machinery is worth while and the development of its work should be, next to 
misunderstanding, and in some cases open the way On the program of the convention, corn acreage corn acreage reduction, the most important part of nl 
to influence by forces antagonistic to the farmer’s reduction is the first topic for discussion. The farm- the Farm Bureau’s program for the coming year. If 
inte PiCIA oe ers of lowa will have nothing but prais« for this State and County Taxation 7 

In previous conventions of the state Farm Bureau decision. The scores of letters which we have been 

these questions have largely been ignored. The dif- receiving from Farm Bureau members on this sub- The question of state and county taxation has so ul 
ficulties of the situation were appreciated, but the ject hav ndicated plainly the desire of these farm- far received too little attention from the Farm By 
obstacles in the way of working out a satisfactory ers that the Farm Bureau take the leadership in Bureau. There needs to be a careful examination of rt 
solution were so great that nor of the leaders this program. the receipts and expenditures of public funds in dif Ww 
seemed willing to make the attempt. Today, how- It is important, however, that the activities of ferent counties, and as a result of this a policy of ut 
ever, many members feel that some action is neces- the convention on this subject do not stop with a form worked out which will eliminate the un- a 
sary few pleasant words and the adoption of a well-mean- necessary expenses and will maintain those features Ni 
This plan has been proposed: Cut off the county ing resolution. There should be a committee put in of public work which are essential to the welfare Mp 
Farm Bureau from federal support, unless the fed- charge of the corn acreage reduction work, with of the state. So far, most tax reform talk has been ee 
eral law is so changed that the federal aid funds perhaps some one man named to give his full time based on prejudices rather than on fact. It is time be 
can be incorporated into the funds received from to the direction of the campaign in the different that some organization should make a careful study . 
other sources and used according to the dictates counties Schedules should be drawn up for each of the situation and then make recommendations 
of the county Farm Bureau. Change the state law county and township, showing the reduction which based on the actual needs of the state rather than Wi 
so that membership can be restricted to actual each section must make if lowa is to cut her corn on guesses as to what should be done. new 
farmers, and so that the county support will only yield down to a point which will yield the farmers The legislative work, in which the federation that 
be given to the Farm Bureau when a substantial a profit won, its principal success last year, ought to be S 
percentage of the actual farmers in the county so It will be inadvisable, of course, to attempt to continued for the next year. Changes probably will i 
desire. Such a program would take away the $600 secure pledges from individual farmers on the be necessary in the Farm Bureau law, in some of a 
federal aid fund from each county Farm Bureau in amount which each will plant To a large extent the laws affecting taxation, in the road law, in the th 
the state. In the weaker counties, county aid would this must be a matter of individual choice. Yet if hog cholera serum law and in some other fields 7 
be lost and the Farm Bureau wiped out entirely. the campaign is to succeed, every farmer must have Legislation on rural credits is also needed. Work ae 
However, in the counties which remain, it seems a good idea as to what his responsibility is to the should be begun on these measures early enough so ed 
probable that there would be built up much strong- community, and he must also be able to know they will be in finished form by the time the legisla- rt 
er and more useful organizations than can be se- whether or not his neighbor as well as himself is ture meets, and thus avoid the last minute jam Ver 
cured under present conditions. living up to the program. Public opinion in country which was characteristic of the work of the or »? 
hea f 


All this, of course, applies only to the county 
Farm Bureau. The state Farm Bureau Federation 





neighborhoods can do much toward securing a state- 
acreage. 


wide reduction in This public opinion, 
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SWINE WINNERS ON THE SCALES 


Breeding for a Big Type Has Influenced Weights of Swine Show Winners 


‘¥°HE systematic recording of weights of prize 
winning animals has been a feature of the Na- 

ional Swine Show for the past two seasons. The 
figures compiled thus far present interesting ob- 
ervations on the weights attained by hogs of dif- 
ferent ages. The accumulation of these records 
hru a period of years will strengthen their value 
s an index of the tendencies of the breeds of 
wine to increase or decrease in size at maturity, 
aed to become earlier or later maturing. 

The American farmer is concerned with the abil- 
ity of a hog to reach a marketable weight at an 
early age. Market demands and production condi- 
ions encourage the production of maximum weight 
t minimum age. It was these tendencies that led 
to the development of the big type and to the cry 
tor more bone and scale in breeding hogs. At the 
present time the corn belt farmer aims to market 
is crop of early spring pigs at a weight of 200 to 
25 pounds on the early September market, in con- 
ast to the old method of keeping the pigs to an 
ge of one to two years and a weight of 400 to 500 
sunds. 

Junior Pig Weights Important 

The weight for age consideration is of the utmost 
importance to the practical live stock man. The 
veights of the show animals of each breed, therefore, 
ive a significance for the producer of market 
tock. Of the weights collected at the National 
wine Show, those of boars and sows under six 
ionths of age should be of the most interest to 
and breeders. Animals shown in 
e junior pig classes must be farrowed on 
r after March 1 of the year shown. Altho 
ferred to as under six months of age, 
ey are actually about seven months of 
‘e when shown at the National Show in 
rly October. From the standpoints of 
eight and age the junior pigs are more 
arly comparable than other showyard 
asses to the hog demanded by present 
arket standards. 

Ten years of breeding for a “big type’ 
is apparently left its impression upon the 
oland China breed. The prize-winning 
nior pigs, both boars and sows, in the 
oland China classes at the 1920 and 1921 
National Swine Shows have averaged 278.2 
uunds in weight. This average exceeds 

over forty pounds the average weight of 
234.6 pounds made by Duroc Jersey junior 
pig classes. 


The consistent breeding for a large type 


rmers 





By D. F. Malin 


figures from the National Swine Show ring, the 
scale and heavy bone of the Poland Chinas are 
most noticeable in the younger animals. The 
figures show that the Poland China junior pigs 
have outweighed the Duroc Jerseys by 18.5 per 
cent. However, the weights for junior yearling 
animals of each breed show but a 3 per cent 
advantage for the Poland. An additional year 


in age cuts the advantage of the Poland Chinas 


still more, since comparisons of the weights of 
aged animals show Poland Chinas but 2.6 per 
cent heavier. Prize winners in the mature 
Poland China classes have averaged 815 pounds, 
compared with 795 pounds, the average of the 
aged Duroc Jersey boars and sows. In both years 


the Duroe Jersey aged sows outweighed the Poland 
Chinas. 

The Poland China junior pigs shown at the 1920 
show averaged about 215 days old and weighed an 
average of 282.5 pounds. Their daily growth 
day, disregarding weight at birth, was therefore 1.31 
pounds. The Duroc Jerseys averaged 205 days of 
age and weighed an average of 231.4 pounds, making 
an average daily growth of 1.13 pounds. This com- 


per 


parison also shows the effect of the big type. It is 
striking to note also that the Durocs, the second 
breed to seek an advanced big type, stand second 
in the weights, ana the Chester Whit third. Of 


late years a big type has been sought by Chester 

White breeders. Weights of the junior pigs of other 

breeds closely approach the 

The Chester White average for t! two shows is 
7.2 pounds It is ] 


average of the Duroecs 


220.2 noteworthy that the Chester 


Whites averaged 242 pounds in 1921, as against 206 
pounds in 1920. Spotted Poland China pigs have av- 


nade a 
light-boned 


216.1 have 


122.5. 


Berkshires 
trim 


pounds and 
The 


eraged 


weight of pigs of the 


Hampshire are somewhat lighter, weighing 181.4 
peunds. Prize winners of the bacon breeds have 
been light, Tamworths averaging 196.2 and York- 
shires 156.2 pounds. 
Weights of Prize Winners Are Guide 

The averages quoted are based upon twenty-five 
to thirty-two animals in the four junior pig classes 
at the two shows. While few in numbers, the ani- 
mals considered are important as criteria of breed 


tendencies since they are among the most important 


prize winners at the principal swine show of the 
world. In the Tamworth, Yorkshire and Hampshire 
breeds emphasis has been placed on smooth sides 
and trimness and pigs of the breeds have not been 








is reflected itself im an increase in the 
me of the Poland China. Judged by these 


This Champion Barrow 














Attained a Heavy Weight at An Ear 


ly 


as highly fitted as the Durocs and Polands. Some 
allowance must be given this factor. Comparison 
will reveal approximately the same average age for 
each breed. 

The sow pigs appear to get an earlier start than 
their brothers, if we are to judge from. thes« 
weights. In many breeds the junior sow pigs have 
outweighed the junior boar pigs, both in 1920 and 

1921. An average of the weights of junior 
pigs of all breeds shows a weight of 212.9 
pounds for boars and 221.9 pounds for sows 
in 1920, and 213.3 pounds for boars and 
227.6 pounds for sows in 1921 In a num- 
ber of instances the ior sow pigs of a 
breed have ‘outweighed the enior boar 
pigs. However, by the time the animals 
have passed a year old, the boar has usual 
ly become the heavier t two 

The only 1,000-pound hog at the 1920 
show, according to the weight is Paul 
Jones, an entry in the Poland China aged 
boar class that weighed 1,118 pound Path- 
marker, the junior yearling boar that was 
made grand champion Duroc boar in 1920, 
weighed 786 pound at the how, while 
Royal Pathfinder, first prize Duroc aged 
boar at the same show, weighed 914 pounds. 

The purpose of this discussion is not to 
draw comparisons between breeds’ but 
rather to show the influence of modern hog 
types on the weights attained by animals 

Ave at different age 


WHAT ONE ASSOCIATION ACCOMPLISHED 


Marengo Shipping Association Cuts Cost of Marketing Live Stock 


§ inne was no steady market for live stock at 
The shipping association made one. 
he buyer’s margin was $2.00. It was cut to 85 
nts. The small producer was bargained out of 
If the value of his low-grade stuff. Now he gets 
iat the market brings. 
This is the summary of what one shipping asso- 
ition has accomplished in a year’s time. 
“Before the association started, a farmer often 
got $2.50 more for the same grade of stuff at Blairs- 
»wn than he did here,” said D. H. Zentmire, agri- 
iitural agent for Iowa county. “This town was the 
orest market for live stock in the county.” 
Now it is the best. Last year the association 
lipped out 150 cars of stock. The net returns to 
e farmers on the year’s business amounted to 
32.000. 
The association movement started in the spring 
1920 under net very favorable auspices. The local 
wnship Farm Bureau attempted to bring in two 
ighboring townships and form an association on 
it basis. The plan failed to work. Then a general 
eeting was called of all farmers interested. Twen- 
five came out. 
Another meeting was called with a representative 
the state federation to assist in the work. Twenty- 
ven signed up for the memberships. That was in 
ne of 1920, and now the association has two hun- 
ed and seventy-five members. 


Marengo. 


- 


The association is on a $2 membership basis. 
very one who ships pays that fee. It was organ- 
ived under the old coéperative law, and in con- 
trast to many associations is formally incorporated. 
Only 15 per cent of the associations in the state 
today are incorporated under the codperative law. 


“Incorporation is a first-rate business move,” said 
Frank Mathes, manager of the association. “It has 
put us on a much better business footing Other 


firms are more likely to give consideration to a 
company which shows by its method of organization 
that it is complying with good business practice.” 
The start of the organization was in 
a large part due to the work of the manager. M1 


successful 


Mathes drove around the country, booked orders 
and interviewed a large number of farmers. This 
was necessary at first to get the association on its 
feet. At the present time, however, practically all 


The absence 
easier to 
than 


call up voluntarily to list their stock. 
of strong local competition makes it 
tain this sort of coOperation from the member: 
is often possible elsewhere. 


ob- 


Paying the Association Manager 

The manager is paid a straight rate of seven cents 
a hundred on both hogs and cattle. Chicago weights 
Straight loads are handled at the rate of 
five cents per hundred. This rate is apparently too 
high to tempt many of the large shippers. Mixed 
loads form the bulk of the association’s business. 

In comparison with other associations, the man- 


are used 








ager’s rate of pay on hogs is about the average. 
Possibly the most popular figure in Iowa is six cents 

but there are a number of associations which 
charge as high as eight and ten cents. - The rate 
on cattle at Marengo seems decidedly too high. 
Most associations use a charge of from four to five 
cents per hundredweight for cattle. 

The company carried insurance in a live stock 
insurance company for the first several months of 


its existence. Later, however, there has been taken 


out one-half of one per cent of the net proceeds to 
cover insurance. This has proved to be higher than 
is necessary and a reserve fund of $600 has been 
built up. The association is expecting to drop the 
insurance rate to,a lower figure soon 

Losses have been extremely light, as is indicated 
by the fact that the association has been able to 
save money on a low insurance rate. Careful load- 
ing has kept down the losses to a very small amount 
The biggest loss they have had to date is a total of 
five hogs out of two car 

Last year the association handled 151 cars. Thir- 
tv-six of these were of cattle. In the volume of 
busines this compares very favorably with the 
average in the state Probably le than one-third 
of the associations in Iowa handle more than 100 
cars a year. 

Of late months, the association has been making 
shipments from Ladora, a nearby station. The 
farmers in that section have gotten together, listed 
stock enough to fill a car and then brought in the 
manager of the Marengo association to take care of 
the final work. 

Stock from the association is marked. The man- 
ager grades the hogs at the local station and sends 
to the commission firm a full statement indicating 


the grade of hogs in the shipment. However, he 


aoes not attempt to grade and sell them as one ship- 
ment and pro-rate the receipts himself. It is his 
belief that it is impossible to pro-rate the shrink 


accurately, and for 
weighing to mark. 
stress on the sending to the com- 
company a descriptive list, showing grades 
of hogs in the shipment. 


that reason he 
Manager Mathes lay 
advisability of 


recommends 


particular 


mission 
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FARMERS’ PROGRAM IN CONGRESS 


Marketing Work 


months ag that they proposed to « 1 it up, kill 


senate ndments, and pa bill a passed 


the hou [he claim to hay vot enough to do 


this, especially nce President ling ime out so 
strong n ftavor ot tarmer ( | itive a Cla 
tion in t a ire to conere few weet Ince 
Evident therefore. decisive ct 1 on tl matter 
will be taken before long 


Another measure that will com ip early is the 
new ¢ dit D daesigned to n t isier lor farm- 
er t borrow money for ] mMiuclive nd improve 
ment purpose ind at lowée hier t rate und tor 
Jonger time than under the present ystem The 
committee on agricultural inqui which h worked 
faithful for more than six months and which made 
its preliminary report a few week nee, is under- 
stood t ave prepared such a bill. 7 is a pow- 
erful committee and if it agreed on any one 
measure that measure will probably become a law. 

There re a great lot of other bill dealing with 
farm matters, some of them important and some of 
them r: ier visionary One f them propose to 


of Agriculture, the 
Secretat of Labor and the chairman of the Inter- 


give authority to the Secreta: 


state Commerce Commission to Tix minimum prices 


for the years 1923-26, inclu of wheat, corn, cot- 


ton and wool, the prices to be b d on the estimated 
cost of production including 1 reasonable profit. 
The bill would fix minimum price for the crops of 


1922 at $1.50 for No. 1 wheat at Chicag 


No. 2 « n. 18 cents for middling cotton at New Or- 
lean ind 51 cents for unv hed at St. Lou and 
Boston It'is proposed to stabiliz nd enforee the 


minimum prices by reviving the powers of the Grain 
Corporation and provide it with a working fund of 
a billion dollar 

The bill to make a representative of agriculture 
a member of the Federal Reserv Board till 


of Department of Agriculture Upheld by Farm Bloc 














pending Originally it was proposed to make 
Secretary of Agriculture this member, but this 
pparent been given up It understood that 
President Harding is opposed to imposing new 
po! b of ti ort up¢ mbers of the 
cabinet and Secretary Wallace has been reported as 
4 e4 cretal could not give the time 
required to discharge such duties efficiently. There 
is a good deal of opposition to the proposal to rec- 
ognize agriculture in this way and it is a question 
whether an ich bill can be passed. The senators 
from the agricultural states are going to make a de- 
termined fight for it 
Extends Life of War Finance Corporation 
bill proposes to extend the loaning power 
of Wi i rT Corporation until 192 
A senate bill is designed to prevent the toring 
ip ol yroduct nd fuel f the purpose of lim- 
ting tl ipply thereof to the public or affecting 
the market price Farmers, frnit growers and gal 
dene! ire exempted from the penalties, both as in- 
dividuals and when organized 
Se tor Capper and Representative Tincher, both 


of Kansas, have introduced identical bills which 
provide for the turning over to the Department of 
\ ' 


\griculture from the Department of the Interior the 
administration of the public domain, that is, all gov- 


ernment lands of agricultural value; it also pro- 
vides that tl bureau of fisheries now in the De- 
partment of Commerce shall be transferred to the 
Department of Agriculturs People here in Wash- 
ington scent 


something of importance behind these 
two bills Ever since the present administration 
came into power there has been talk of reorganizing 
the administrative departments with a view to do- 
ing away with duplication. ‘Some time since a con- 
gressional committee, composed of members from 
beth houses. was appointed to consider this matter. 
A little later the President appointed Walter F. 
Brown, of Ohio, who is not a member of congress, as 
the chairman of this congressional committee. Mr. 
Brown got onto the job promptly, and while not 
holding any meetings of the committee did a good 
deal of work on his own account. While not disclos- 
ing his full plans he let it become known that he 
favored taking away from the Department of Agri- 
culture the bureau of .markets, the forest service, 
the weather bureau and the bureau of roads; also 
some of the regulatory activitis 

As this news leaked around the representatives of 
the various farm organizations began to take notice. 
The proposal to transfer the marketing work of the 
Department of Agriculture to the Department of 
Commerce failed to make a hit with them They 


think that marketing of agricultural products is 

matter to which the Department of Agricultw 
should give a good deal more attention than it ha 
in the past, and they did not relish the suggestior 
that agriculture should have nothing further to 
with ich work but that it should be trusted 
commerce, which they look upon as primarily 1 


resenting the business and commercial interest 





the country. So the Washington correspondents 
gan to write to their papers about it. The res 
is that protes against taking marketing of fa 
products away from the agricultural departme: 
and giving it to the Department of Commerce h 
been coming in thick and fast. 

Not only the representatives of the farm org 
izations but the people who have been active in t 
ing to stop the devastation of our forests, to 
similar action with regard to the proposal to tra: 
fer the forest service from the Department of Ags 
culture to the Department of the Interior. Giff 
Pinchot, the leading forester of the nation in t 
opinion of many, is out with a letter in which 
denounces the whole business and hints at the 
vival of the old Ballinger controversy which ma 
so much trouble in the Taft administration. P1 
tests regarding this transfer are also coming 








thick and fa 


The Cabinet and Reorganization Policies 
While all this ha 
that the congressional committee has had a meetin; 
or passed on any of the transfers which Mr. Broy 
has been talking about. Neither is it known th 
President Harding has arrived at any opinions < 
his own. It was generally understood that the id 
was for the President himself to go over M 
Brown’ uggestions and if he found there was cor 
flict between two departments to iron out the tro 
ble before asking congress to take action. Wheth 
this has been done is not known. One of the Wa 
ington papers came out in scare headlines a fe 
weeks ago to the effect that there was a split b 
tween Secretary Fall of the Interior and Secreta 
Wallace, of Agriculture, and another between Wa 


lace and Hoover, but the cabinet officers are appa 


been going on it is not know 





ently doing no talking and refuse to be quoted. 

Apparently some of the agricultural senators at 
representatives have gotten tired of this talk abo 
transferring from the Department of Agriculture th 
activities which are a proper part of it and hay 
decided to bring the matter to an issue by introduc 
ing bills to put into that department some of th 
things not now there but which also belong to it 
Possibly the introduction of this bill will have the 
effect of bringing the whole matter of reorganiza 
tion to a head in the near future. 


ADMINISTERING THE HOG CHOLERA LAW 


Rulings by Commission of Animal Health Hinder Effectiveness of Act 


I AST winter the lowa assembly, after a good deal 
- 


f prodding by farm organiz n passed the 
present hog cholera virus and serum law. One big 
purpose of t is law was t t the rmers of the 


state in fighting hog chol 


Th fluenc® of tl law t] f i ga t the 
epidemi { cholera which tl t l é in 
the winter hi been great ( ylera till inge 
ou but t fact i indre f fa ‘ pre- 
pa i to fight it effectively | duced tl chan 
of a state-wide epidemi« 

The w, even as at preser idministered, 1} 
proved a notable succes | I be que med, 
however, whether even bette results might not be 
obtained if a more liberal poli were followed by 
the Commission of Animal Healt 

It must be admitted that the commission and the 


state veterinarian deserve commendation for the 
promptness with which tl law was put into effect 
Last summer the commission secured the services 
of a competent veterinarian and began holding 
schools for instruction in vaccination in the differ 
ent counties These schools have done an immense 
amount of good 

The weakness of the commission, however, has 
been its failure to recognize the need of varying 
the service rendered the farmer under this law ac- 
cording to the need of such service A ystem of 
administration that was excellent last summer when 
cholera cases were few can hardly be applied with- 
out change to the situation this winter 

In the k 
and ten farmers to take the work of instruction. 
Now schools range in numbers from forty to eighty. 


ate summer counties had schools of seven 


The farmers recognize the emergen« They are 
eager tor the help the law can give them 


Yet the commission has not varied its procedure 





an incl | t Jul one veterinarian wa in the 
field givir truction; today, in spite of the £ t 
need for speedy instruction of all farmers that can 
be reached, there i till only one instructor at work. 
In its interpretation of the law, it might justly 
be expected that vould adopt the 
point of view t most benefit to 
the tate in t 1 Unf ll ly 
it h done just t law provide that 
) hall be | every year. Th 
logic interp! t be that the 
I lature meant The commission 
howeve wit wl gular obtuse 
ne has decided that it means nothing of the sort 


and has ruled that a second vaccination school can 


not be held until twelve months after the first. 


Frequency of Vaccination School 

As to the legalify of this ruling, our attorney 
has given the following opinion: 

“The question is whether the phrase, ‘not oftener 
than once each year,’ in Section 16, Laws of the 
Thirty-ninth General Assembly, is to be interpreted 
as requiring the lapse of a full twelve months from 
the date of one school of instruction in the use of 
serum and virus for hog cholera in each county, or 
whether the word ‘year’ is to be construed as tho 
the word ‘calendar’ preceded it, and application for 
such school of instruction might be properly made 
even tho the full twelve months had not lapsed 
from the date of a previously held school. 

“In this connection, attention is invited to Sec- 


tion 48, Sub-section 11, Code of 1897, which read 
as follow 

VMontl vear—A. D. The word “month” mean 
a calendar month, and the word “year” and the ab 
breviation “A. D.” are equivalent to the expression 


our 


‘This definition must be applied to the term ‘yea 
where it not c irly given a contrary significance: 
There can be no dispute but that the word ‘yea: 
as construed in the section quoted means the yea 
commencing January 1 and ending December 31, o 
what known as the calendar year. This being true 

would be competent for application to be mad 
provided 1 
school of instruction had been previously held i1 
that calendar year, and it would be incumbeén 
upon the state veterinarian to make the provisio 


required by the law.” 


at any time in the calendar year 


Our attorney says the commission’s ruling is po 
law. We know it is poor sens¢ Hog cholera epi 
demics are not going to wait until an appoint 
date to hit a county. The time a county needs help 
is when hog cholera gets a foothold in it. That 
the time the law intended the county should get 
that help 

We believe that these rulings have been made b 
the commission without sufficient consideration 
the needs of the situation. We hope that the ruling 
will be reconsidered. We need more sehools fo 
instruction in vaccination at once; we need at leas 
one more instructor in the field; we need an inter- 
pretation of the law that will permit the farmer 
to get this service now, when they need it, and not 
next summer or next fall, six months after their 
hogs are dead.—D. R. M. 
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Plan For Farm Conference 


President Calls Meeting of Farmers at Washington 


Development of emergency plans to 
help put the American farmer back on 
his feet and of a permanent program 
to keep him there is the aim of the na- 
tional farm conference which Presi- 
dent Harding is calling to 
Washington this month. The date has 
not yet been officially set. Reports 
indicate, however, that it will be quite 


meet at 


soon, perhaps as early as January 15. 

In his letter to Secretary Wallace 
concerning the conference, the Presi- 
dent says: 

“In harmony with our conversation 
of a few days ago, I am writing to ask 
you to call a national conference to 
consider the agricultural problems of 
the American people. We are all well 
aware of the severe agricultural de- 
pression which exists thruout the land 
and the extraordinary conditions which 
brought about the present situation. 
No one will pretend that the present 
conditions could have been avoided, 
but none of us is willing to agree that 
there ought not be some corrective 
and constructive steps taken to rem- 
edy the severe hardships under which 
so important a portion of our product- 
ive citizenship is struggling. I am 
convinced that a conference may -be 
made a very helpful agency in sug- 
gesting practical ways of improvement, 
particularly if brought into codrdina- 
tion with the helpful investigation 
which has been begun by the congres- 


sional committee committed to a relat- | 


ed work. 

“Such a conference might divide it- 
self into two parts: one part to give 
consideration to our present day diffi- 
culties which, tho temporary, are se- 
rious and need effective attention; the 
other part, a survey of the future in an 
effort to determine upon general poli- 
cies, having in view the maintenance 
of production, the greatest possible use 
ind at the same time the conservation 
of our agricultural resources, and the 
more complete coérdination of our ag- 
ricultural, manufacturing and general 
business interests. 

“It seems reasonably certain that, 
as the world comes out of the present 
period of disorganization, this country 
may find itself confronting new condi- 
tions which may very directly 
ence both our agricultural and indus- 
rial life. We should anticipate such 
changes and endeavor to prepare for 
hem. It is unthinkable that with our 
vast areas, our unparalleled endow- 
ent of agricultural resources, our fer- 

lity of soil, our vast home market, 
and the great ability and resourceful- 
ess of our farmers we should accept 
the status of a distinctly industrial na- 
ion. Our destiny seems to require 
hat we should be a well-rounded na- 

mn with a high development of both 
idustry and agriculture, supporting 
ne another and prospering together. 
be, and I feel is the 
ational wish and purpose to maintain 
ir agriculture at the highest possible 
ficiency. 

“It is unquestioned that a confer- 
ence will bring us to a clearer under- 
tanding of the problems before us. I 

ould like you to bring into the con- 
erence not only the ablest representa- 
tives of agricultural production, which 

iall represent our great country in 
the broadest possible way, but I think 
much good would come if you will in- 
clude in the conference those who are 
ngaged in industry most intimately 
issociated with agriculture. It will 
clarify our views if we may have pres- 
ent representatives of the more impor- 
int interests which are closely related 
ind dependent on agriculture. I trust 
these representatives will be invited. 
I must leave the make-up of the con- 
erence to your more intimate knowl- 
lige of those who may confer most 
elpfully, but I will be glad if you will 


must sure it 


influ- 


| 











immediately issue invitations so that 
both the country and the government 
may have the benefit of the earliest 
possible suggestions which will come 
from such a meeting.” 


There will probably be from 100 to | 
150 named as members of the confer- | 


ence. Secretary Wallace 
up the list 1}0w, and announcements 
as to the persennel of the conference 
will probably be out in a few days. 
While farmers and farm organization 
representatives will make up the bulk 
of the conference, there will also be a 
representation of men from industries 
whose interests are closely bound up 
with farming. 

Members of the agricultural bloc in 
congress have expressed themselves as 
decidedly pleased with the step taken 
by the President. They believe the 
conference will force the country to 
give more attention to the farmers’ 
needs and will help the farmers’ legis- 
lative program. 

Farm organization men_ generally 
are taking the same attitude. The ex- 
ception is the Farmers’ National Coun- 
cil, which has issued a statement in 
which it says: “The President’s pro- 
posed conference of farming interests 
plus the interests related thereto, that 
is, interests which have exploited ag- 


riculture, will doubtless be the same 
sort of a bluff and a fraud as the 
President’s conference on unemploy- 


ment and the President’s conference to 
limit the production of armaments.” 





Should a Live Stock Man Reduce 
Corn Acreage? 
A South Dakota 
writes: 


correspondent 


is drawing | 


“I know that you are on the right | 
track in recommending ‘more clover, | 


less corn and more money.’ In my 
own particular case, however, I feed 
all the corn I produce to live stock. 
Would you advise me to reduce my 
corn acreage?” 

Whenever live stock farmers can 
buy corn for less than it will cost them 
to produce it with average weather in 
1922, we advise them to cut their 1922 
corn acreage very materially, and thus 


avoid the expense of so much extra 
labor. Of course, if the live stock 
farmer can’t get the credit to buy 


this cheap corn and especially if he 


| has a large family of boys which he | 


can put into the corn field next sum- | 


mer, we rather doubt the advisability 
of making much of a cut in the corn 
acreage. The average farmer, 
ever, who has the money or the credit 
to buy corn at one-half cost of produc- 
tion 
buy considerable quantitiés of corn at 
present prices and reduce his acreage 
very considerably next spring. 


Protecting Fruit Trees 


While the season is growing late, it 





will still be profitable to protect young 
fruit trees from injury by rabbits and 
mice. Wire mesh, wire mosquito net- 
ting, three or four thicknesses of burlap 
or heavy building paper may be used 
for protecting the trees. Wood veneer 
is recommended by F. L. Washburn, of 
the University of Minnesota, who 
states that veneer sheets may be 
bought for $1 per hundred. Protection 
by means of any of these materials is 
inexpensive and easily applied. 

Avoid leaving a heavy mulch close 
to tree trunks because it encourages 


how- | 


will be doing the wise thing to | 


mice. Weeds and grass should be 
cleaned away from the trunks for the 
same reason. Tramping the snow | 


around the trees frequently during the | 


winter is effective against mice. All 
coverings should be removed in the 
spring. 
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- Our Boys’ and Girls’ 
Section 


The first issue of the Boys’ and 
Girls’ Section, published December 17th, 
made a big hit with the young folks. A 
number of letters have been received 
expressing their appreciation of this 
new feature and their interest in the 
splendid continued story, “Pickett’s 
Gap.” 


The Second Edition Comes Out 
January 13th 


Look for this Boys’ and Girls’ Section 
with its special New Year’s message, 
and the second installment of the con- 
tinued story. It will also contain many 
helpful features, news of club work, 
short stories, ete. 


The older folks will also enjoy this 
new feature of Wallaces’ Farmer almost 
as much as the boys and girls. It takes 
them back again to the time when they 
were young and enjoyed such whole- 
some, interesting reading as it contains. 


Be Sure Your Subscription Is 
Renewed 


Especially if your time is just out, 
your renewal should be attended to at 
once. 


For your convenience, there is a re- 
newal order blank below. You will not 
want your boys and girls to be without 
the benefits they will receive from read- 
ing each month the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Section of Wallaces’ Farmer and the 
many articles in every issue of the paper 
which are of value and interest to them. 


Some folks say the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Section is alone worth the entire sub- 
scription price. Certainly it will be 
helpful to the boys and girls, as well as 
interesting. 


To Our Boys and Girls 


Be sure that your folks remember to 
renew for Wallaces’ Farmer, so you will 
receive the Boys’ and Girls’ Section next 
week. 


A FEW OF THE MANY LETTERS RECEIVED 


I think the Boys’ and Girls’ Section is fine, and so do my own boy 
and girl. Ear! Bell, 


I wish to congratulate you onthe new Boys’ and Girls’ Section. It 
is just what is needed to make Wallaces’ Farmer the ideal farm paper 


C. M. Long. 


lam very much pleased with the Boys’ and Girls’ Section. In our 
High School Agricultural class we have formed a club, whose purpose 
is better agriculture and the advancement ofthe farmer of today. We 
have adopted your motto. Richard Frank. 

Wallaces’ Farmer has been in our home over twelve years. We 
enjoyed reading the first issue of the Boys’ and Girls’ Section, and hope 
you will continue it. Nelle Smith, 


Thank you 
Millard Green, 


Iam 13 and 1 like your message tothe boys and girls. 
for thinking of us on the farm. 
= oe oe ee ee ee ee eee eee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee) ee Ge Gee Gee Gee Ge cee ee 
To WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Gentlemen: 
I want to be sure to receive the January | 3th issue containing the Boys’ and 
Girls’ Section. 
$2.75 for 3 years, 
I enclese check for Os fe — 


[] $/.00 for I year. 
Name 


Town... 
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In the pring of 1919, when Ca 
Kennedy, the count of Polk 
county, wa going about trom farm to 
farm and school to school, endeav ng 


to get tx nterested in pig club work, 
he met the Hainline family, ne Polk 
City. There were three very promising 
pig club members in this famil who 
answered to the names of Harold, An- 
drew nd Allen. The boy were ver\ 
busy with their school work, and with 
assisting their father on the 200-acre 
farm which they own, but when the 
propo n Ww put up to them oft 
curing e pure-bred gilts with the 
idea developing a pure-bred herd 
Duroc Je € on ie farm, their par 
ents quict gave their consent to tl 
bo: $ Joining the p club 

H jd d Allen e two olde 
bos decided upon Duroc. Jersey " 
their preference, and secured two gilt 
paying > eu When it came time 
for thx \ 1 the fall, the gilts were 
well ; \ nd Harold won first at 
the county I wand champion ove ill 
breed while at the National pig club 
show he won third place, making a to 
tal of $60 in cash. Not so bad, from an 
investment of 1 Allen was not quite 
as succes ful, vet fairly so, for } gilt 
won for n $15 At the time of the 
county w the gilt were offered for 
sale The boys had come to have such 


a liking for their gilts that they pur- 
chased them both back \nother part 


wanted Harold's gilt so badly that 





old had to bid her in at $220 é 
Hainline recognized, however, that if 
they were going to establish pure 


bred herd, they wanted something good 


—and Harold seemed to have the best 
In the fall of 1919 both gilts were 

bred, and two litt were raised in the 

spring of 1920, and in addition the 


boys incre ed their herd by vO more 
gilts, for which they paid $35 eact An- 
drew. the voungest of the two, al be 


came pig club member at this time, 
buying a gilt 
Since that time the boy have 


tinued in the club work, increasing 


the same as his brother 


con- 


their herd and acquiring much experi 


ence in fitting and showing at all the 


pig club shows 

The boy have old $265 worth of 
hogs besides having on hand all of 
their old sows and enough young stuff 
for a total of 28 head. It isn't » much 
however, the money that these boys 
have made, which measures their suc 
cess, or the value of club work to them 
for, as Mr. Hainline says, “Club work 
is the best thing on earth for farm 
boys. My boys have made some money, 
but even if they had lost money, the 
experience and interest they gain in 
stock would have offset many time 


the money tied up in their investment.” 

As a result of their club work, these 
boys, now in school, expect along with 
their father, to develop a good herd of 


Dur: Jerseys and Belgian horse 

Harold this past 
man on the Polk county judging team 
and helped his team to win third place 
at the Iowa State Fair, in the judging 
of live stock, and fourth place in the 
judging of live stock and corn. There 
were 31 teams competing. He was also 


season was high 


fourth high man in the state judging 
contest, and as a result won a $125 
scholarship at Ames. He contemplates 
entering the Iowa State College this 


winter, to take the two-year course in 


animal husbandry, and after that ex- 
pects to go back home and take care 
of Duroc Jersey hogs and Belgian 


horses As Harold says, “It 
good thing I the club 
otherwise I probably never would have 
gotten chance at a scholarship, and 
would not have Ames.” 

The other boys will be competing for 


Was a 


joined work, for 


gone to 























G s Acquainted With the I 
che p bit later ind if they 
win the plan to follow Harold’ 
< rse l L.. Quaife. 


The Magic of Wireless 


The simplest wirele receiver would 


consist of the following 
and ground 
Crystal detector; 

Teley ne 


It would be 


receiver. 


connected in either of 


two way is shown in the accompany- 
ing dia im Some gnals can be re- 
ceived on ich a system, but it can not 
be used for reasons that will be ex- 
plained later 

Since wireles station have become 


numerous it has been necessary to 


from one 


devise means whereby signals 

station could be heard without inter- 
ference from the dozens of others that 
might be sending at the same time. 


So they have “tuned” the transmitters 


FIG.} 


Simple Wireless 2 


VINg Sets 


| 
} 
pw 
t phone ~\ 
—J 
ground 
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in such manner that certain adjust- 
ments must be made at the receiving 
end in order to get one and cut out 
another. 

The most elementary tuning device 


is a “tuning coil” which is a tube a 
few inches in diameter and from six 
inches to a foot long, wound with insu- 
lated wire and provided with means 
to vary the number of tunes of wire 
in use. 


A tuned circuit will be composed of 

Aerial and ground; 

Tuning coil; 

Crystal detector; 

Telephone receivers, 
and connected as shown 

A more efficient tuning instrument 

will be discussed in the next article. 
Frant: Klaus, 








Business 


> Points of the Poultry 


A Missouri Sow and Litter Club 


The Gibb Boy and Girls’ Sow and 


Litter Club, of Missouri, has demon- 


strated that even in times of low 
prices the pure-bred is more profitable 
than the scrub. 

The best gilt sold for $50. Averages 
for the breeds were as follows: Che 
ter Whites, $25.29; Poland China 


$18.50 (boar pigs brought the average 
down); Duroc Jerseys, $26.56. Higher 
average were made by selling fewer 
pigs and averaging the sows with the 
pigs. Prices averaged more than twice 
pork prices 

The members of the club say that 
after figuring the cost of the feed and 
gilt they have a small balance for 
profit. The thing that reduced profits 


was buying high-priced gilts and then 
them their pigs at low 
prices the and her 
fall litter sold for just a little more 
than half she a bred gilt. 

The not discouraged, 
all of them will be back in the club 
They are planning to have 
club than 


selling and 


In one Case SOW 
cost as 
members are 
and 
next 
a bigger 


year. 


ever before They 
froup 
Malone they have a 


club leader.—F. A. 


are an enthusiastic of breeders 
and in Mr. T. E 
real hog man for 
Russell, 


Fall Pig Ration 
An Iowa correspondent writes: 
fall 


fifty pounds early in 


“IT have forty pigs averaging 


December How 


would you advise feeding them in or- 


der to have them early 


March 


ready for an 


market? I have plenty of corn 


and ground oats. Do you advise slop 
and tankage under present prices and 
markets?” 

We 
£ive 
they 


suggest that our correspondent 
pigs all the shelled corn 

will eat from one self-feeder and 
all they wish of a mixture of equal 
parts of ground cats and tankage from 
self-feeder. In addition, it 
feed buttermilk, or skim- 
milk, or if neither of these can be ob- 
tained, we would that the use 
of powdered buttermilk, semi-solid but- 
termilk or the sort. At 
the Kansas they found that 
while these buttermilk products were 
expensive vet 
worth while in 


these 


another 
may pay to 


suggest 


something of 

station 
rather they were 
edly 
pigs 
present prices is 
higher than corn. 


’ decid- 
the case of fall 
during the winter Tankage at 
proportionately much 

It must be fed if fall 
pigs brought to a weight of 


200 pounds in March. 


are to be 


A Young Folks Club 


About eight years ago, a group of 
farm boys returning to their homes 
near Sigourney, Iowa, from a_ short 


course at Ames, conceived the idea of 
club. It 
for 


newness wore off. 


was started and con 


the 


members 


a corn 


tinued some time. Gradually 


The eight 
saw that the club could go no farther 
or accomplish much good in the neigh- 
borhood unless interest 


greater was 


aroused. They decided to start a club 
which would include all the young men 
and women in the neighborhood and 
be more social in nature. The idea was 
received enthusiastically; a 
tion drawn up, and the 
Club, as it was called, had its 
That 


eight, 


constitu- 
Country 
start 


was 


From 
grown to 
which 


was about six 
the membership has 
over sixty, two-thirds of 


years ago. 


are ac 


tive members. Meetings are held from 
eight to eleven every two weeks, at the 
home of some member. During the 


school months, meetings are held on 
Friday evenings. The first of the 
evening is taken up by the playing of 
games, charades, and entertain- 
ment of similar nature; then comes the 
program readings, musical 
selections, dialogs, stunts, and then the 
most interesting of all—the reading of 
“The Rip Saw,” the club paper. For 
two weeks the editors have been busy 
thinking, and listening, and writing. 
Amateur poetry, editorials, fic- 
tion, feature news stories, and personal 
topics, make a very interesting paper. 


part 
other 


debates, 


spicy 


After the program a business session 
takes place. Candidates for member- 
ship are voted on, reports of commit- 
given, and iness is 
disposed of. In addition to the 
lar officers there are four committees: 
general arrangement, enter- 
tainment, and refreshment. The 
two are changed each meeting and new 


tee are other bu 


regu- 


program 
last 
appointments are made by the general 
arrangement committee. The program 
committee selects and announces 
who give the program for the 
next meeting and the nature of their 
part. In this group is ineluded the 
editor of The Rip Saw. Every one in 
turn has a chance to show his ability. 
The entertainment committee plans the 
entertainment for the next meeting, 
and the refreshment committee has 
charge of preparing and serving the re- 
freshments After the bu meet- 
ing, refreshments are served. They are 
paid for by an assessment of 15 or 20 
cents per member. There are no reg- 
ular dues.—Melvin A. Goldner. 


those 


are to 


iness 





Minnesota Boys’ Corn Record 


Verne Coon, fourteen years old, of 
Rice county, Minnesota, has been an- 
nounced as the winner of the acre corn 
growing conducted by the ju- 
nior club department of the Minnesota 
extension department He 107 
bushels on acre, 65 bushels of 
which were good enough for seed corn. 
Oren Aughenbaugh, aged 18, of Wa- 
won the five-acre corn 
contest with an average yield of 85 
bushels per acre. : 


contest 
raised 


one 


seca county, 





lowa Club Work Grows 


Boys’ and girls’ club work in Iowse 


during the past year drew 12,800 mem- 
be distributed among all counties 
in tl tate. Twenty-five calf clubs 
h i 400 calves. Pig clubs had 
( tour times as many members in 
19 in 1920, and 310 pigs were ex- 
I t the 1921 state fair Seven- 
ty-eight poultry clubs had 2,600 mem- 
bers who exhibited 950 birds at the 
state fair. 
A) 
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Hog Profits and Losses 


Hogs in December in 1921 averaged 
$7 a hundred, or practically the same 
Corn in December of 
1921 averaged around 49 cents a bushel 


as in November. 


on the Chicago market. On the basis 
of 49 cent corn, the cost of producing 
hogs delivered at Chicago in Decem- 
ber was around $5.15, as compared 
with an actual price of $7. In other 
words, the hogs sold at Chicago during 
December returned around 67 cents a 
bushel for corn on a Chicago No. 2 
basis. 

Our chart, which is based on the 
weighted average corn price over the 
twelve months preceding the time of 
marketing, shows a profit this month 
of $1.24 a hundred. The average corn 
in December hogs on a Chicago No. 2 


weighted basis cost 55.4 cents. Asa 
ten-year average, hogs have sold in 
the month of December at a price 


equivalent to 10.4 bushels of such corn. 
The value of 10.4 bushels of 55.4-cent 
corn gives $5.76 as the corn price of 





hogs for December of 1921. The ac- 
tual price was $7, or there was a profit 
of about $1.24 a hundred. 

In order for the farm labor spent in 
raising corn and growing hogs to re- 
ceive a compensation as much above 
pre-war as city labor is receiving for 
its labor above pre-war, hogs in De- 
cember of this year should be selling 
around $8.50 a hundred instead of for 
only $7 a hundred. Hogs at $7 a hun- 
dred are much higher relatively than 
corn. The hog’. business by itself 
would seem, therefore, to be in a very 
prosperous condition. However, look- 
ing at the corn-hog industry as a 
whole, we find that the situation is not 
so very good. There is danger that 
too many brood sows have been bred 
and that there will be too many spring 
pigs. While there are indications that 
hogs will still continue to be a fairly 
profitable market for corn a year from 
now, we nevertheless advise our read- 
ers to breed only their normal number 
of brood sows. 
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Steer Profits and Losses 


Top cattle in December of 1921 aver- 
iged about $7.30 a hundred, or about 
50 cents less than in November. These 
heavy fat steers which were marketed 
in December of 1921 at Chicago were 


fattened on corn which cost 54.1 cents 
a bushel on a Chicago No. 2 basis. As 


in average of ten years, it has required 
he value of 65 bushels of such corn 
o convert a feeder weighing 1,000 
pounds the preceding June into a 1,300- 
ound fat steer for the December mar- 
et. Last June a 1,000-pound feeder 
ist $61, and the total cost of a 1,300- 
ound fat steer finished in December 
as around $96.17. The selling price 
vas $7.30 a hundred, or $94.90 a head, 
r there was a loss of about $1.27 a 
ead. 
Corn 


prices and feeder prices are 
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now down on a basis where there is 
very little prospect of serious loss in 
the feeding of cattle, and there is some 
chance of a substantial profit. While 
we do not expect much price change 
during the next month or two, it wouid 


seem that there would be a slight 
shortage of finished cattle, and that 
the cattle ought to return a higher 


price for the corn than the corn mar- 
ket. Reports indicate that a great 
many farmers put yearling steers on 
feed in the late fall with the idea of 
marketing them in the late winter and 
spring. The cattle market ordinarily 
strengthens at this time of year, but if 
these reports are would 
seem that there will not be the usual 
seasonal strengthening during the 
spring in the cattle market. 


correct, it 








“Those Who Dance 
Must Pay The Fiddler 


There’s a settlement 
nearly every indulgence. 


in profit or loss, for 


Sometimes the pay day is long deferred, and 
in that case the settlement may bear compound 
interest. 


Often a payment in ill health is required for 
the dance had with tea or coffee during earlier 
years. Sometimes the collection comes in sleep- 
lessness, sometimes in headaches, sometimes in 
high blood pressure, or in nervous indigestion— 
sometimes in all these penalties. 


Nerves won't always stand the whipping of 
tea and coffee’s drug, caffeine. 


If you’ve been dancing to tea or coffee’s fid- 
dling, why keep on till payment time comes? If 
you’re beginning to pay, now, why not cancel the 
contract? 


here’s an easy and pleasant way to avoid 
tea and coffee’s penalties, as thousands have found 
who have changed to Postum. It is a delight 
with any meal—rich, comforting and satisfying 
—and it never harms. Even the little children 
can have a breakfast cup of Postum, with no fear 
for what may happen to sensitive nerves. 


Instead of paying penalties for your meal- 
time drink, let it pay benefits to you, by giving 
natural health a full chance—and begin the new 
arrangement today. Any grocer will sell you, or 
any good restaurant will serve you Postum. 

Postum comes in two forms: Instant Postum (in tins) 
made instantly in the cup by the addition of boiling water. 
Postum Cereal (in packages of larger bulk, for those who 
prefer to make the drink while the meal is being prepared) 
made by boiling for 20 minutes, 


Postum for Health 


“There’s a Reason” 
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Put a GARDEN CITY | 


Feeder on Your Separator 








Get a faster, cleaner threshing job than ever before, and 


at less cost. Garden City Self Feeders are warranted 
to handle grain in any condition, to feed steadily and 
never to slug the cylinder. 


Garden City Feeders Do Not Require Careful Pitching 


The Garden City Feeder is the only one on the market that can 
make you independent of bad pitching. Pile the bundles cn as 
fast as youlike. Pile them on crossways or any way. The Garden 
City feeds them steadily to the cylinder, end first, and never slugs. 


GARDEN CITV vir. 


THE FEEDER THAT NEVER SLUGS 


is the choice of all threshermen who know. For many years 
Garden City Feeders have done good work and made money for 
farmers and threshermen. They have the reputation of being 
“the best feeder on the market—bar none”. Put a Garden City 
Feeder on your separator this year. It will pay for itself. 

Write for the Garden City catalog. It gives all the details 

of the Garden City Feeders, Wing Feeders and Extension 

Carriers, with their exclusive special features. Sent free. 


Address Desk F at nearest branch, or 


GARDEN CITY FEEDER CO. 
5111 Franklin St., Pella, lowa 


BRANCHES: 


Dallas, Texas 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Fargo, N. D. 
Wichita, Kan, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 











Minneapolis, Minn. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Peoria, Ii 













When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 






























WOBUCKIE 
‘% HARNESS 
Buchles ToTear 
Wo Rings ToWear 
3-22 
© \ 
. Wan 4 . 
R ro ° : 
INVESTIG SATE et fact 
1 Wi h no-buc har 
befor Peny harness, Let t j 
y 1 by ” < 40 s free t 
I sy P ears beckle 
ha ao le tr t kles to tear straps, DO 
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to weak leather 
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Ret f not tisfactory. Cost tale , saves 
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JAMES M. WALSH, Pres 
WALSH HARNESS co. 
Dept. 3-A 
137 Rete Ave. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 














WARNER’S 
Wormshot Capsules 


Guaranteed to kill and remove in 24 
hours the Stomach and Intestinal Worms 
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Wormshot Capeutos For Hors 


100 Caprvics. set instruments $5.65 


Extra capeutes, post paid: 25, 91.50; 
100, 64.6" 
Warner's Instant iAce Powder. Gnoaran 


teed to | minute on poultry, horses, 


caitie and “8 A bax ly ife a re 10-Ib 
ean, $2.15 atpald 

Bend no money F arriva Money 
back if not aboolutely natiniied. Order 


teday—now. 


WARNER REMEDY COMPANY 
703 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ul. 





Mechanically Inclined 
4 —to 8 nd for my big 
fpnrnce Freel 
BOOK— s 
It tells how in a few 
weeks you canearn from 
$1.0 to $400 a month in the 
Aute and Tractor business, 

hy IPAY ne ey q 
fare from 
Ry. Fare any point in the 
United States to Kansas City. 


JOBS OPEN, Sweeney trained 

menin demand, See list of jobs, 

Learn in eight weeks. No 

vious experience necessary. Use tools not books, 
Eimpiy send name and a ddress today, a post card 
will do, for Free book and 27 photographic repro- 
dactions of machine shop work, etc. m world’s larg- 
est and finest trade school, Let’s Go--Write Now! 


LEARN A TRADE~ 
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Better Homes 
for Less Money 


EYSTONE 
Ready-cut 
4 houses or barns 

save heavy costs 
in waste material and useless labor. 
Shipped direct from mill— everything 
complete. Send 4 cents postage for 
free plan book and cost-saving price 
list. Prices certain to advance soon. Let us 
give you figures on your material list 


Local-Keystone Lumber Company 


3130 Sprague St., Tacoma, Wash 


ACME HAY AND MILL FEED €0. 


We bandle al! kinds of 


HAY AND FEED 


Carioad lots and less at lowest prices—Ask 
fer our price list 


SIOUX CITY, 1OWA 














223 Pear! $t., 
Ca in colors explains 

Free Catalog how you can save 

money on Farm Truck or Road 

Wagons, also steel or wood wheels to Gt 

any running 

gear. Send for 

it today. 

Electric Wheel Co. 

55 im St..Quiney JM. 


FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys 
Patents and Trade Marks 
7Ol Crocker Bidg.. Des Moines, Lowa 
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W best Outlook 


A Kansas correspondent writes: 


What is the outlook for wheat 
prices? I am uneasy as to what the 
new wheat crop in Argentine and Aus- 
tralia may do to the market.” 

The Argentine and Australian wheat 
to be slightly less than last 
year but somewhat yove the pre-wai 


do not anticipate that the 


normal We 


new wheat crop | ve 1 south of the 
eq itor wi wea l pric 3 In 
the United State us! It is 
probable that late in the winter and 
early th pring, tl will be a con- 
iderable rise in wheat prices The 
Kansas estern Nebraska and Okla- 
homa wheat has gon¢ to the winter 
in rather poor condition, and if the 
winter is more than usually severe, we 
anticipate a very rapid rise in wheat 
price next spring The American 
farmer has already sold a much larget 
proportion of his wheat than usual at 
this time of year, and we are inclined 


those who are still holding 
financial position to hold 
until spring before 


large quantities. 


to advise 
and are in 
longer, to 
they sell in any 


walt 


Farmer Saves Money by Home 
Butchering 

will get 
labor involved in 


$20 this win- 
butcher- 


A farmer about 


ig a 225-pound hog, according to fig- 
ures prepared by Sleeter Bull, of the 
meat ection of the animal husbandry 
department at the University of IIli- 


noi Assuming that a 225-pound hog 
will d 8) per cent, will give a car- 
cass weighing 180 pounds At retail 
I of 25 cents for loin and ham and 
20 cents for bacon and shoulder, and 
corresponding prices for other cuts, 
the « " would cost the farmer 
$33.19 at the meat market A good 
225-pound hog is now worth about $6 
per cwt. on the farm, or about $13.50. 


ple 
The fa 


per 
home. 


thus save about $20 
doing the butchering at 


rmer will 


hog by 


Flushing Brings More Lambs 


Flushing, in the language of sheep 
raisers, means the generous feeding of 
the ewes during the breeding season, 
to reduce the number of lambless ewes 
and to increase the number of twins. 
In a government experiment, covering 
302 lambings of 143 different ewes, the 


flushjng system increased the number 
of lambs dropped by 18.1 per cent. In 
an ordinary farm flock the results 
should be even more striking, as the 
ewes in the demonstration were al- 
ways kept in better condition than 
those in the general run of farm flocks. 


The flushing increases the number of 
lambs and also brings the s in heat 
earlier, resulting in earlier lambs. 


ewe 





Packer Act Stands Test 


The newly-passed packer and stock 
yards control act successfully with- 
stood its first test, December 19, when 
Judges Landis, Evans and Fitzhenry, 
of the United States District Court, at 
Chicago, denied a petition to enjoin 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace and 
District Attorney Charles F. Clyne 
from enforcing the provi the 
act tepresentatives of Chicago live 
stock commission firms who filed the 
petition alleged that the control act 
was unconstitutional. The commission 
men have announced that they will 
carry the case to the United States 
supreme court. 


sions of 


Value of Shredded Corn Fodder 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What is the value of shredded corn 
stover in the mow?” 

The chemists find in shredded corn 
stover about three-fourths as much 
muscle building and fat forming mate- 
rial as in mixed hay. We would not 
ordinarily give shredded corn stover a 
value quite this high, however, and 
would be inclined to consider it worth 
abont 60 per cent as much as a good 
grade of mixed hay. 
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FUR EO .sunbne 


T.LOUIS, MO. 





Ship fur. 


—if you have not yet shipped to Fouke 


Split your next shipment, skin for skin, 
grade for grade, send one half to the 
house you’ve been shipping to, and 
the other half to Fouke at once. 
will get more money for the half you 
ship to Fouke, you can bet your bottom 
dollar on that. 

(We believe that we are paying fur shippers 20% 


o 25% more for furs than any other house in the 
country. We want you for a regular shipper.) 


You 


409 FOUKE 
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f Will Pay Your Railroad Fare 


to Chicago, Cincinnati or Kansas City 


ucation—to qualify at once for easy, interesting work at $40 to $100 a week. 
Or to open their own garages and make $10,000 to $25,000 a year. 
TEN MILLION cars in the U.S.and THREE BILLION DOLLARS will be 
THOUSANDS of new garages and expert 
Rahe-trained motor mechanics will be needed. YOUR big opportunity is here. 


Earn $40 to $100 a Week 


shes pie t Kahe training will quickly fit you for a pt 
ary o $40 to $100 a week y where in the c or to 
open your own shop. > 200k learning’’ ne ry. In 
my big shop-schools I enh enh toone and cars enly- the 
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Guaranteed to Kill and Remove Hog Worms 





24 Hours Ste ill live stock losses from Wor 
Now Devil Worm Ca les re the q resin 
surest, easiest and cheapest methbed. Used and 
recommended everywhere Will kill and remove 
worms, put animals in perfect cor Money 
back if a itisfied for any rea Send trial 
order NOW, 
Red Devil ¢ sules, set of in- 
100 str t f i tructions, Pre- $5. 15 
paid, to you for ane ° 
Extra capsules sent prepaid: 25-$1.50; 100-$4.75; 


600-$20; 1,000-$39, 
CHARLES M. HICK & CO. 


. State Street, Dept. 171 Chicago, IM. 





Free for Testing 


Straw- 


pair of mated Everbeari 
rm Plants FREE if 
access with —— 









November 
We have 
aring straw berrie r 
@ counted 4 
buds on a sing 


are 
Everbe 
12 years and hav 


blossoms an 
September 





lizzard Produc’ 
- a six Leaf Poppy Garden 
ood measure. Send 10 
cents for mafling expense, « or not as you please. Write today and 
et acquainted with our Hardy “Blizzard Belt" Seeds res * and 
Plante Gon 58 < a CO., Nurserymen and Seeds- 


Strawberry plante 


Five Dozen genuine Pre jive Everbearin 
ordered now direct 


ress 
mailed at proper Ce time for $1.00 i 
from this advertisem 


Hubam Annual Sweet Clover {°°% fr sslc. 
limited Write today for full information and prices. 
J. B. MILLER, Marshalitown, Iowa, R, R. No. 4 





seed for sale. 
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BURNS COBS, ALSO WOOD 
COAL, OR STRAW ~ 


Keeps Water at 70° 


Noice to chop. No chilled stomachs. Stock 
drink more—gain faster ieater soon pays 
for itseif im greater gains and bigger milk 
yield. Write for free catalog today. 
eeonor MFG. COMPANY 
Dovt. Minmeapoiis, Minn. 

















Enjoy a Winter in 


California 


It is the best time of the year in the 
Golden State. If you or your friends 
contemplate atrip tothe Pacific coast, 
the Chicago & North Western Ry. 
solicits your correspondence and 
suggests that you avail yourself of 
the unlimited service and assist- 
ance it is in position to render. 
C. A. Cairns, Pass’r Traffic Manager 
4 W. Jackson St. Chicago, 
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FARM ENGINEERING 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


Subscribers are invited to avail themselves of Mr. Dickerson'* expert knowledge. He will gladly 
answer inquiries on farm engineering and mechanics. A2-cent stamp should accompany all inquiries. 








Water Gate for Dam 

An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“T have a pond on my place which 
cverflows after a heavy rain and the 
water flows thru my yard. I am plan- 
ning on building a concrete dam with 
a watergate in it so the pond will hold 
water from one or two heavy rains, the 
idea in using the water gate being to 
hold the water back and then drain it 
away thru a tile after the other fields 
are drained thru which the tile passes. 
Can you give me any suggestions as 
to how I can construct such a water 
gate or valve?” 

One method of doing this would be 
to imbed down near the bottom of dam 
a tile with a plug which can be pulled 
out after the pond has filled up. This, 
of course, will need to be opened after 
every rain. 

Another way would be to put in an 
automatic siphon such as are used for 
discharging septic tanks. This consists 
simply of an inverted elbow with the 
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entrance opening down at the level to 
which the pond is to be emptied, the 
curve or elbow being at such height as 
the water is to rise before it begins to 
discharge. These can be. purchased 
from plumbers or dealers in farm sew- 
age disposal plants. 

A home-made device of this kind de- 
veloped at Michigan Agricultural Col- 
lege and explained in Bulletin 43, Man- 
itoba Agricultural College, Winnipeg, 
Canada, is shown in the accompany- 
ing diagram. If preferred, a 2-inch 
cast elbow and 2-inch street elbow, or 
two 2-inch cast elbows and a 2-inch 
close nipple may be substituted for the 
open pattern return band. The bell of 
the siphon is a three-gallon butter 
crock as nearly 914 inches in diameter 
as possible. Concrete should be put 
nto the bottom of this crock until the 
unfilled part measures 6% inehes deep. 
This creck is supported on three 
*<-inech iron rods inserted in the con- 
crete and extending 1! inches above 
the crock so as to hold it 114 inches 
ff the floor of tank. This siphon can 
be put together by anyone with the 
necessary tools. 


A Practical Hog House Floor 


Recently the writer had an opportu- 
nity to inspect the modern hog house 
on the 400-acre farm of Stiles Bros., 

out four and one-half miles south- 
east of Savanna, Illinois. This is 24x 
(00 feet, of the Iowa sunlight type, and 
the walls are of hollow tiles. It has 
complete ventilating system, and is 
arranged that a wagon can be driven 
thru it for hauling in feed or cleaning 
out manure. 

They are using a rather novel plan 
for their floors. The central alleyway 
and the part of the pen floor next to 
it are floored with cement, but begin- 
ning about eight inches from each side 
wall they have left a trench about three 
feet, extending the full length of the 
house along each side. A shoulder on 


ich side of the trench allows them to | 


it two-inch planks the proper length 
land lay them closely crosswise level 
with the rest of the floor. Thus the 
rear part of each pen has this plank 


| floor for the sow’s bed, and this is al- 
ways dry and warm. 

They built this with the idea of put- 
ting in a heating system for taking 
care of the farrowing early in March. 
Each trench has a dirt bottom sloping 
to one end of the house, where a pit 
about four and one-half feet deep, and 
with a tile drain, has been provided 
for placing a small hot water heater, 
; A small hot water pipe will then be 

extended forward and back thru each 
| trench, and just enough heat supplied 
| to keep the wooden floor dry, they real- 
izing the danger of getting too much 
heat. This small amount of heat, and 
that given off by the small heater it- 
self will also make the problem of ven- 
tilation very simple. Mr. Stiles esti- 
mates that the complete heater and pip- 
ing will cost less than $100, exclusive 
of their own labor, and that one-half 
to a ton of coal will heat the house all 
winter. This looks to be about the 
simplest and the most practical system 
for heating farrowing houses. 





Repairing Cracked Concrete 
Tank 


The concrete water tank shown in 
the photo, on the farm at Iowa State 
College, was built without any rein- 
forcements and was cracked wide open 
by freezing full of water. It was re- 
paired by soaking the broken edges 
thoroly, then brushing with a cream- 








like grouting of cement and water, 
then plastering the edges with a mor- 
tar of half cement and half sand. The 
parts were then fitted together and 


wrapped tightly with about fifteen 
turns of No. 3 wire. Then it was plas- 
tered on the outside, and now is far 
better than ever. <A similar method 
can be used in many cases of cracked 
concrete work. 





Wants Plans for Country Church 


An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“Just recently our church building 
burned and we are planning to rebuild 
it. I am one of a building committee 
and so am trying to find plans for a 
country church that will seat about 125 
people and to cost $5,000 to $7,500. 
| Which would be the better, to have a 
kitchen and dining-room in the base- 
| ment or on the ground floor? If you 
can give me any suggestions or pic- 
tures or plans for such a church build- 
ing, I will appreciate it very much in- 
deed.” 

We are sorry that we do not have 
any plans available for a country 
| church, and we should like to hear 
| from some of our readers on this ques- 

tion, giving descriptions and what they 
| have found desirable in the way of ar- 
rangement and equipment. 





FAIR ASSOCIATION MEETS. 

The 1922 meeting of the International 
Association of Fairs and Expositions will 
be held at Toronto, Canada For over 
forty years the annual meeting has been 
held in Chicago. John G. Kent, managing 
director of the Canadian National Exhibi- 
tion was chosen president of the fair as- 
sociation, 





OILPULL TRACTOR | 


‘“‘The Cheapest Farm Power” 
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Why an OilPull 


Increases Farm. Profits 


Every farmer knows that there are just four factors he must have 
in the tractor he buysto get cheapest power. Theseare(1) LowFuel 
Expense. (2) Low Repair Expense. (3) Long Life. (4) Fair Price. 


In the Rumely OilPull Tractor these Four Factors have been combined for the 
first time. An OilPull, for example, has held (1) the World’s Official Fuel 
Economy Records for 10 years past. (2) Government figures show a national 
average yearly upkeep cost of $40. Among many OilPulls of all ages the average 
was found to be less than half the Government figures. (3) The average life 
of an OilPull is more than 10 years. The first OilPull, Old Number One, is still 
serviceable after 12 years. (4) Rumely prices are very reasonable. They are 
Strictly in line with present economic conditions, 


Everything needed to make cheap power is here. 


Triple Heat Control 


heating. Under light loads temper- 
atures are correct for power and 
economy. As load increases the motor 
actually grows cooler. 


OilPull records are due largely to 
TRIPLE HEAT CONTROL—awon- 
derful oil burning system which 
absolutely solves the problem of main- 
taining motor temperatures within 
those exact limitswherecheapkerosene 
becomes the most powerful and cheap- 
est fuel. Gets the power out of cheap 
kerosene. The only system in which 
oil is used in the cooling system in- 
stead of water. No freezing. No over- 


Write for FREE Book 


Among the four sizes, there is an OilPull that will make a profit for you. 


It is due to Triple Heat Control en- 
tirely that the OilPull is the only 
tractor sold with a bona fide written 
guarantee to burn kerosene success- 
fully at all loads and under all con- 
ditions up to its full rated brake 
horse power. 


Go see the local 


Advance-Rumely dealer—he will demonstrate the tractors and point out the features. 


In the meantime, write for complete information and our special book 
on Triple Heat Control. 


Advance-Rumely Thresher Company, Inc. 


Kansas City, Mo, Des Moines, lowa John M. Brant Co., 
Peoria, Il. 





Bushnell, Ill. 


The Advance-Rumely line includes 
kerosene tractors, steam engines, 
@rain and rice threshers, alfalfa 
and clover hullers and farm trucks 


(H70) 


ADVANCE ~RUMELY | 











When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 





CANADA == 


If you have decided to move to Canada, 
write to the Supervisor at Winnipeg of 




















who will be a to put you in touch with a Manager of a 
branch of this Bank in the district to which you are moving 
725 Branches—of which 245 are in Alberta, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and British Columbia 
TOTAL RESOURCES $530 ,000,000 
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When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Farm Organization Activities 














Debating Corn Acreage Live Stock 





Producers 


the National Live 
Association will be 
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teen. H. E. Fike, formerly 
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ocker and Feeder Company 
Louis 

meeting t] board of di- 
Stock Pro- 
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Program lowa Farm Bureau 


Convention 
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ih | f , 
| | 4 terms suggest how sate trav- 
i | eling is upon American railroads. 
H | The mortality on our railroads 
1 | during 1920 averaged bur one 
passenger in every twelve million 
1 carried 
| Credit for such a record belongs to 
the high ethciency of American rail- 
| 
i | 
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For example, Conductor N. J 
in the illustration, runs the 
Rock Island. He has been 
! 

he h 
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H H 
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\ The Favorite Timekeeper of 
i American Railroad Men i 
RANCE 


Gamilton Watch 


The Watch of Railroad Accuracy, ) 


Lorang, 
“Peoria Flyer’ on the 
a conductor for 17 
ned his Hamilton Watch for 22 years 
prize, or rewart 
er valued for its excellent appear- 


in various models, 
pes to ladies’ 
from $40 to 


The Timekeeper,”’ an inter 


| HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY 
Pa. 


: : iM 
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road men, 


systems, steel cars, and the «are 
with which complicated running i 
schedules are lived up to. Ii 


For aid in living up to these 
schedules, the Ham- 
ilton Watch 1s the favorite time- 
American railroad men. 
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EVENING SESSION. 
J. H. Nordhausen, Manson, 
7:30 p. m.—Music, quartet. 
“Women’s Viewpoint of 

Bureau Mrs. Ellsworth 

Pella 
Musi 
Address, Hon. W. S. Ken 

States senator from lowa. 
WEDNESDAY, JAN. 11 

SESSION 


presiding. 
the Farm 


Richardson, 


yon, United 


MORNING 


J. H. Lynam, Corning, presiding. 


9 a. m \ddres Hon. N. E. Ken- 
dall, governor of Iowa 
Round table 1iScl 10ns (Leaders 


may use ten minut for opening als 
members fol- 


minutes, 


cussion Delegate and 


lowing not to ex« 1 three 
and peak only once on a 
ed Corn \creage.” Dis- 


cussion led by F. 5S 


topic.) 


Himebaugh, presi- 


lent En t county Farm Bureau 
Il Outstanding Accomplishments 
f Our Fa Bureau Led by E. B. 


ident Audubon county 





iil Keeping Up Our Membership.” 
Led | W. C. Children, sident West 
Pe iwattamie county Farm Bureau 

1\ Washing Your Soiled Linen in 
Your Own Laundry Led by Willis 
Krizer, president Mahaska county 





\ Developing Local Leaders and 
Keeping the Individual Member Inter- 
ested.’ Led by Joel Johnson, presi- 


Vista county Farm Bureau. 
AFTERNOON SESSION 
President C. W. Hunt presiding. 
1:30 p. m Reports of committees, 
officers and delegates 
amendments to A. F. B. F, 


election of 
Action on 
constitution. 
Round table discussions continued. 
Adjournment 
One and a half fare will be granted 


to all delegates and visitors attending 
The plan provides for 


the convention. 





payment of full fare on the going trip. 


On presentation of a certificate signed 
by Secretary Cunningham, return tick- 
ets over the same route may be pure 


chased for half price. 


South Dakota Agents Elect 


A. D. Ellison, of Belle Fourche, was 
elected president of the South Dakota 
Agents’ Association, at its re- 
cent meeting held at Brookings He 
succeeds L. V. Ausman, of Watertown. 


FLEMING’S 


REMEDIES 


Seld under positive guarantee 
Your money back if they fail 


Fistula & Poll Evil 


10,000 horses successfully treated every year 
withFleming’s Fistoform @2.50 abot. postpaid 
Fieming'’s Tonic Heave 
Heave Powders ood for ‘Heavey’ 
thin, run-down, hide-bound 
horses. $1.00 package postpaid. 
> losses among horses prevented 
Coli by Fleming’s Colic Mixture, 
successfully nsed for years. $1.00 
a bottle postpaid. Keep it ready for use. 
Fleming's Vest-Pocket 
Veterimary Adviser Free 
A valuable book to have on the farm. 192 pages, 
69 illustrations—tells how to treat Fistula, 
Heaves, Colic and nearly 200 other horse and 
cattle diseases. Write today for a free copy. 
. FLEMING BROS., Chemists 
136 Unien Stock Yards, Chicago, Ii. 
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SOY BE N The most useful legume 
= in rotations where 


overs fall. Makes hay 
equal alfalfa. Fine for Bs hogging off or to re- 
place tankage. Also SEED CORN and CLU VERS. 
Seed is cheap this year. Write to us for prices 
L. is ° Brow N, L A GRANGE. ILL INOIS 


Please mention this paper when writing. 
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Service Bureau 




















The Service Bureau is conducted for the holders of 
Wallaces’ Farmer Service Certificates. The certifi- 
cates are issued only with subscriptions—new or 
renewal—for three years or more, All inquiries to 
this department are answered promptly by letter. 
Members must always sign full name and give cer- 
tificate number 











" ‘ 

Mortgage on Co-op Company 

A Service Bureau member writes: 

Is a mortgage given by a codperative 
corporation, which has an indebtedness in 
excess of its outstanding capital stock, 
whose articles forbid the assumption of an 
indebtedness in excess Of two-thirds there- 
of, a first lien on the property, or net as- 
sets of the corporation when no other 
mortgage has been given on its prop- 
erty? 

There are certain conditions which 
might exist that do not appear in the 
letter. If the mortgage was given pri- 
or to the corporation assuming an in- 
debtedness above the legal limit, the 
mortgage would be and constitute a 
first lien on the property specifically 
conveyed under that instrument. The 


‘mortgagee would have equal standing 


with other creditors as to other assets 
of the corporation for any deficiency 
judgment he might obtain. 

If the mortgage was given in prefer- 
of some creditor another situa- 
tion might arise and in certain circum- 
stances this would constitute an act of 
bankruptcy. A corporation in such a 
condition as would be indicated by your 
letter is in a very dangerous situation, 
and the directors would have assumed 
personal responsibility for some of the 
indebtedness. 


ence 


Watch Out For Spectacles 
Peddlers 


must be 
by competent specialists. 
man who tours the country 
case of spectacles and no _ testing 
equipment is not trying to sell glasses 
to people who need them; he 


Glasses fitted to the eyes 
The sales- 


with a suit 


is look- 





ing for easy marks. 

A Service Bureau member writes: 

I bought a pair of glasses of this man 
nd guaranteed then I used them 
re hours that day, and my eyes began 
) urt lear thru to the back of my 
lead Did not use them until next day, 
ind my eyes hurt more than ever. So I 

the glasses back. 
And there the trouble commenced. 


Fifteen dollars had been paid for the 


lasses, and the peddler hated to give 
back. Finally a check for $10 was 
ent and the peddler promised to send 


check for the other $5 in a few davs. 
This Service Bureau member is lucky 
get out of the easily, 
lany salesmen of this type are fly-by- 
nights whom it is impossible to track 
down. 


to business so 





Joint Stock Land Banks 


A Service Bureau member writes: 


“What do you think of these joint stock 
land banks? Are they good companies? 
» you advise securing loans from them? 


Joint stock land banks are organized 


inder the same law by which the fed- 
ral farm land banks were created. 
They are organized by private capital, 
btain working funds by the sale of 
nds based on the mortgages they 
old, and lend on land in much the 
ime way that the federal land banks 
0. ‘The borrower from this type of 
vank does not have to buy stock, may 
orrow more than $10,000 and need 
1iot actually farm the land on which 


e is securing a loan. Rates are 6 per 

cent as a rule, with 1 per cent addi- 

tional to pay off the principal of the 
an in a thirty-three-year period. 


Compelling Sanitation 


A Service 


sureau member writes: 





How can I compel the city to put in a 
tic tank where they e discharged 

sewer into the river just above my 
id? How would you advise me to pro- 


1 in the matter? 
Our abiubaade says, if the city is caus- 
& a nuisance by the discharge of this 
ewer and, as is probable, endang 
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no-halt pound, when drilled A. 
- ws forty-two inches apart, Roden ) 
o acre. This field was plan 
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sow an 


ber and — plants 
sven feet high. 
ed the seed stem 
plant in this 
of pe a 
ces Oo s2e 
na in harvesting 
Hubam seed ‘is 
pound. Thus over 
on twenty-five 
acre igp’t 60 
farmer, 


that Pp 




















the life 
have an 
sance, The 
take such action 
struction as the 


‘alth of 
abate 
will be comy 
and make gs 
court orders. 


and he 
action 
city 
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High Class Bunk 


A Service Bureau member 
nois sends us the literature ¢ 
company operating under the 
the S. E. J. Cox Co. He wants 
if it is all right. 

We have examined the 
find that from the 
rational 
very 


standpoint 
literature that it 
high, but from a 
business logic it sound 
bunk. Investments in 


like hi 


oil stoe 


cial)—One of the larges 


ed April 1 and harves 
The 


quoted 


acres or * 
bad for an ees 


ae Root, of Me 


residents, 


literature 


would 


} 
always be considered as a gamble, 


ne, Des Moines, Iowa) 
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NETS LARGE INCOME 
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d. A corn binder was 


the field 
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“4 clieve that ¢} dina, Ohio:— 
ke ih ‘ lis plant 
oney” th c thi A lan flowing y will do more 


a 1th m 
Want to he joy. Other plant in lke and 


















the nui- 
elled to 


uch con- 


ted in Octo- 


owners count- 
average 
field and found 300 
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waste time growing corn, either. 
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Back in 1916, Prof. 


Towa Sta ite College e, noticed a 





























































Even when we ask 
That’s are bushel! 


for Hubam seed 
ounce or $16 a pound 
could mere 


There will 










be an enormous demand for Hut 


A Portrait Company Graft 





from Illi- 
f an oil 
name of 
to know 


and 
of inspi- 
rank | 


standpoint of 


gh class 
must 


KS 








From2JAcres 


$840 off one acre! $21,000 off of 25 acres! That is exactly what 
two of my customers actually did last year with my Hubam. 
read the clipping at the left! And they did this when their neighbors 
were down in the mouth over the low price of corn and wheat. Hibbs 
and Barnett didn’t waste time grumbling at their luck. They didn’t 


. D. Hughes, of 


nt 


sport plant, 
t ¢ ] 





pi h the w 
= hie Possibly F the tow dis ‘tributing the oan 
is a est sees , 
chil ll. wise Providence Plant which G, d what this new wonder-cl eal itt 9 fa 1ers. 
5 rE 148 Biven to hig Prof. Hughes has traced the « labama 
= dito so we call it Hubam in honor of Hug zhe y 
ia mie hy in Breeder's Gazette:— Alabama. ; shce and 
cc 8in pote 
corn and wheat rhe ~ wernt ™MPortance with WILL GROW MOST ANYWHERE 
idee load soll i improving c,. U3 28 @ stock Another thing about Hubam is that it’s 
. va 4 
In sey eral yeare™ ther hat rR, ‘domestic the not choicy as to land. Of course, it likes 
Ss Cate best a scil well provided with lime likes 
‘a provided l and a sol 
7s doer Rural New. York that i y rich, but it will« rer growing 
orker:— on ! good or bad, than any | tl 
sweet cl ; ° A y plan 
re alfa “ have ever f | t has made g 1 ¢ ess OF 
ste 2 soil ranging f the poorest « the trict 
Vany f foam. It seems to ¢ ii clit We 
) We hav Jitin arly every 1 the | 2, in 
, Mm clover is the Engla Car .o land, | oe ail a 
.: here: Produced Au It has a a sp J eve 
eles ng he soil and VAIte sweet ¢] ver where "Try it. Chances are 20 to 1 it will 
loads f, 2S a farr re } tribute 43 much sussenl inn for you. 
8 of manure nope > 
Ss E nanure to the acre,” to get from 15 HOw MUCH IT YIELDS 
On *-Governor Lowden, 1 Hubam yields 7 to g tons green weight or 
ne. ada Sn pace f Hu a llinois:— 3 to 4 tons dry hay. Aap, ea hay 
agriculr nary ere pan alt true it 1 in August or tl t pasture you eve plant- 
ee ire in the ¢ n belt’ 1 means re és kawie-with* 4 eisieecalat tp 
) A Dé ir “2 1g your w or of gy vo crop 
Cen discove ed in my life go thing that off thesameland, andalsoenr ng the soil ; 
It 7% yielded 7 for us from 300 to goo pounds 
of seed per acre,an 1 comes as near being a sure- 
fire crop as any g I have ever kn n. The seed 
ripens overa g period of time loesn’t haveto 
1 a mile Zerit ha » } t e } , } 
200 acres ; - I expe t t € has al be hz ed any certain da You dor need any 
Se H, in Hubam next pre © Plant 100 to special equipment—an ordinary grain binder anda 
ys iW. ; Collingwood, thrasher or clover |! 


We have sansa nable sosupety the demand 
ed $1 an 
And we 
old several times as much as wehad. 
am 


~ HENRY FIELD SEED CoO.. 


Some weeks ago a Service Bureau 
member wrote to us: 

Some time ago there was a salesman of 
the Portr or Hi 
wanted to enlarge pictures, but I told him | 
I « ot t to I pictur en- } 
larged r the were priced. So | 
then he ked me f usband’'s name | 
and I told hir I } sked if I would | 
write it d for } 1 d I did on this j 
bill I an ng 1 J dt know it | 

ec ° } 7 } } 

as a t i l I name ym | 
Aft I 1 writt e, } lled 
out the r t of the t cr picture | 

o , * = | 
off tl ble vit Y I rr ion and 

ent « I } l “te é pi 
tu bacl bi t d it Do I 
have te } 1 pict ind 
pay for them? 

The answer s “No.” After some 
correspondence, the company agreed to | 
cancel the order and send back the pic- | 





Just 


They pitched in and raised Hubam 


for seed and they are one year’s jump and $21,000 ahead of their 








he 
of hubam in t 
a pocorn this summer on neighbors! They had a vision and they made that vision come true 
the farm of F. &. epg of | | With Field’s Guaranteed Parent-Strain Hubam. Read the rest below. 
Charies Barnett, ates acres I don’t know of any crop the farmer can roduces as much in one season as the bie toes 
the crop = oa average Was 420 grow that offers as good a prospect for pro- pee B Le a gr t . pf r bee pasture, as yc ~ 
The yiex : ven bushels| | fit the coming season as the growing of Hubam for i See Ton ceo rat YOAr ANd st seaded Saray 
pounds pee acre 2 Deca were | | eeed, nora better chance for farmers to make money She Riven will be « tit ; f July 4 ti ate 
to the acre h oe field As soon you can’t make money out of corn, wheat or cotton. ini “if ‘ like ot arg “hee : : ae 
: yed to hoe , : sackally aaa hal ae 
og ag Ae gone over with the ja Hubam is a giant annual white sweet pe net a — Hoe _ seen a bel ve it is ab- 
the men would begin Cg omy clover. It is similar to the big biennial type est. grow ve. we Inow. And the feuves aie 
keeping the field vry x ‘pound. but and grows to the same size or “larger. Hubam borne clear to the ground 








eced next year. Youcancash in onit 
CUT OUT CORN— 
MAKE BIG MONEY ON HUBAM 


Cut down your corn a > tl year. 
Raise Hubam instead. It should bs ng at 
least soc a pound next fall. You ought to raise 
400 pounds of seed tothe acre easy iLhat would be 
around $200 yield per acr ir land this year, 
be its other value I *tthink Hubam 
will ever sell as | as ts pose you get 
only 25c ay 1 for tl xt year. Can you 
make $1 r wheat or cotton? 

WHY BL ¥ “OF ‘HENRY FIELD? 

When you come to 1 yoursell people 
are going to ask you where you got your start 
and what gua a is tog neness 
and purity. You will bea t the clear if 
you canrelertousa i supply, 

Buying Hubam seed is like buying jewelry. 
You have to depend consid rable on the repue 
tation and } roftther you ‘from and you 
will find you can get a price for your seed if 
you can W papers that y rot your original seed 
from Henry I Id’ Par n than if you give 
the name of sor k 

SEND YOU R ORDE RE ARL Y— 

We have a fair supply of 1 this year, but 
it’s probably not near enough to go round. 
But I've got enough to fill early orders, and if 
you get your order in e'll do our best to fill ig 


pr Bu we'll havet sin rotation 
and if yours is vk Af d too Sete: you may get left, 
LAST YEAR $10 A LB.—THIS YEAR $2 














Last year Isold my Hubam at $10a pound, 
on’t like toa k $10 a pound, or even $6, 
ing to start it this year at only $2a poun 
at this price Hubam ts cheap t It takes 
2 to3 Ibs. tothe acre $4 to $ nh acre cost for 
seeding, and it’s sure tocatch if y f our die 
rections. And you « t make anyt I the 
profit off of any ot! r crop that you pr can 
off of Hu am. So send me your or If you 
don't w 1 poo rt with all th y ht now, 
eend me $1 pe deposit ar iT'ilst ip theaaal 
on the date you hatiaice ti he paid ca areal 
That way y 1 are pr ected against being left out 
in the cold, or a raise in price I gph sage 
But get your order in by ret irn mail, if po le, one 
way or the othe You'll thank me in the yearsto 
come for putting you next. HENRY FIELD. 
SHENANDOAH, IOWA 
DEPT. H. E. 
tures. The last word in the affair 
comes from the subscriber. “I am 
very thankful for your help,’ she 
writes ‘Without your help, they 
surely would have forced us to take 
the picture 
al 7 
Supply Your Needs 
A subscriber writes 
Could you tell me where I could get a 
terer to fasten onto a wooden stock 


hog wa 





We have written to thi 
the name of a reliable 
concern from which he 
type of a hog 
sires. We are always 
inquiries of this kind 
scribers at any time. 


3; man, giving 
manufacturing 
can secure the 
which he de- 
glad to answer 
from our sub 


waterer 
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Chase Pain Away 
with Musterole 


When the winds blow 
raw and chill ard rheuma- 
tism starts to tingle in your 
joints and muscles, get out 
your good friend Musterole. 

Rub this soothing white 
Ointment gently over the 
sorespot. As Musterole 
penetrates theskin and 
goes down to the seat of 
trouble you feel a gentle, 
healing warmth; then 
comes cooling, welcome 
relief from o!d man Pain. 

Better by far than the old-fash- 
foned mustard plaster, Musterole 
does the work without the burn 
ana blister Grandmaknew go well. 

For croupy colds, sore throat, 
rheumatism and congestion of all 
kinds, just rub on Musterole. 

Don’t wait for trouble, keepajar 
or tube on the bathroom shelf. 

Recommended of by nurse s and 
doctors, it comes in 35 - 
jars and tubes; hospital size, $3 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 


and ¢ 


Always say “‘Bayer’”’ 


Unless you see the name “Bayer 
on tablets, you are not getting gen- 


Aspirin prescribed by 


uine . ; 
years and proved safe 


cians for 21 
by millions. Directions in package. 


Aspirin is the trade mark of 
factur f Monoace ster of Salicylica 












SEND postal for pic- 
tures and descrip- 
tion of our pew fancy 
weaves 
BAKER RUG CO. 
732 W. 25th St. 
Des Moines . . . lowa 











Hill's Hardy Tested Sorts 
ik lige 


Best f wind bre t ind lawn 

pla Protect buildines,crops,sto 

garcens and orchards. H kK vergreens 
grown and hardy every- 


are rt r ry 

where. Hill's Evergreen book sent free 

Write today. _ Be ful Evergreen Trees at mod- 

erate prices. World's largest growers. Est. 1855. 

THE D. HILL NURSERY CO., INC., DUNDEE, ILL. 
Box 214 Evergreen Specialists 





Our Scientific Method will stop that 


Study at Home if you choose. Send for free 200 
sage book. It tells how our Natural Guaranteed 
Aethod quickly corrects Stammering or Stuttering. 

@ Wrie THE LEWIS INSTITUTE (Pounded 1894) 

ist Lewis Bidg., 71-77 Adelaide 8t., Detroit, Mich. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 
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EARTS AND HOMES| 
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This department was esta ed by Mrs. Henry Wallace. Le to | 
learts and Homes reade Are W me. If preferred, n ¢ i- 
88 a ries and letters Hearts and Homes Dey XR ¢ 
> 
( ¢ le a es ere: 
Ll. T y 29 (t S vol wi who t . 
Happy New Year . 
| hul ] have) 
) ‘ te 
rt oO 
M iT 
| ] le 
t 
ie w list 
' ‘i Va ou 
| but - I nts) 
1 < 
; « I 
| Por rant 
| I Dea t re 
| Coo \ j ce 
i « f r 
Accept the Benefits of the Shep- | ; 
nm . é ( r d 
pard-Towner Bill : ; 
To share in the annual $1,000,000 ap * 
1 le 
pr T if mm pr vid ad b tine > pp a rs he oO ne t be 
T ! ill, eac tate must match th read, \ S¢ iy be solved 
fede money, dollar per dolla plus — sa 
ligured oO thie De i each a st f 
Be — Canning Meat 
popula On 
If the stat I not } if A se ber writes: 
( by pa ’ leg 1 , : é put t Y ecannir 
te health o we ire nci to Y ’ 1 for car } yt 
( perate th the fed rey ernment be e ! | l it can 
there work ahead tl len ie — ‘ 
i i r T i ‘ 1 
Six state anticipating the passage . meled ¢ 
of the bill, have passed suc legis r 1 ha 
tion. These states are Minne ta, Penn- ‘ : or d 
. ’ 9 tea P< ver ‘ or 
vivania, New Hampshire New Mexico, oan ® . ru f 
South Dakota and Delaware Thess oe i! Shee t 7 
states, as soon as the money avail- ‘ | 
able, will receive the first $10,000 and ' , spel 
after that $5,000 for the next four " ty f ' ‘ hour 
vedi ‘ ten ri , t 
M r t« test \W ) irs 
: I ) ink dark COK ir 
: 2c mr v 1Z ! } 1¢ of 
Our Right to Leisure be 
“The Human Right to Leisure” was ‘ t ‘ tl are boiled 
the subject of an address b Mis \ie- Me ; ees 7 x cannin 
Dowell at the recent convent n of the | than « retal Scrupulous car mu 
fifth region of the National League be taken to e the j i 1, the 
j ‘ } ) 1ewW sl 
of Women Voters assembled in Des lids new and agen: . 
| that the lid on t t, and t th 
Moine i no leakage before putting the jars away 


I live in a community where one 
born and christened and bur- 


ied on Sabbath,” Mis 
“The 


a statutory 


has to be 
McDowell said. 
leisure has to become 


ted. “There 


right to 
right,” she insi 
who because they 
making 


There are others who oppose it 


are some 


oppose it 


object to women a protected 


Cla 


because they are close t manufac- 


turers’ interests Family life can not 
be built on weary mothers 

“IT hope that we will be o intelli- 
gent ourselves that we can create an 


intelligent public opinion and that we 


will never reach the stage where there 


must be suffering before we can have 
leisure.” 
Speaking of 
said: “Women have had 
has been largely expressed in 
the best of things Now we 
. * 


chance to do things better 


voter she 


but it 


women as 


pow er 


| 
making 


have a 


Book Notes 
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he following b i oe re not oric- 
i ey con i y 
corres} ce | \ t 
will prove inte t ( our 
re ‘ Bos- 
to papers iV t 
correspon¢ iw 1 note 
! edito W t 
( ! calculated t 1 i ) 
\ } if ry 1 
‘ ’ Xe 1 ~ n ‘ 
7 t t ‘ nl 
! < < 1 K 
1 e minu ‘sl \ to 
urs 6 min iy 4 
) and livir till t u si d y 
ma 730 1 rs I t that 
i person 1! ht, wit ( ence, 
] n to read, s] 1 suffi- 
ciently well for ord es— 
iny European lar 
The response fr r i S ye 
ing and enc i \ t in wrote 
i rvesting the following as suitable: 
de and Prejudice” (a sane discussion 
of the problem of the century, the safety 
razor versus the old style razor). All of 


a Twist” (the story of a young man try- 
ing to find something to shave) “The 
Front Ear in American History” (by a 
Harvard professor and therefore deep. 
The ear is one of the problems of the 


habitual shaver). ‘‘The Call of the Wild” 
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SLEEP Y-TIME 
w =} Be? oe ¥ 
rT 
STORIES 
A 
From the book ‘‘Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
l Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co 
\S Jj 
‘ 
How Johnny Chuck Ran Away 
Johnny Chuck stood on the doorstep 
Use ind watched old Mr ( ‘ 
start do the Lone I l Patl rd 
Far r brow le S! 1 r 
1 t ( t ) a le y W 
wher t 1 it would b fu 
| t But not « t 
ho. t of thes < ild et é 
f wn t darkened his face H id 
never b to Farmer Brown's garden and 











“Please, please wait for me, Peter Rabe 
bit,”” panted Johnny Chuck, 

he had begged very hard to go with old 

Mrs. Chuck But she had said, No.;: it 


isn't safe for such a little chap as you.” 


And when she said no, Johnny knew 


meant it, and it was no use to beg. 


she 


{ 
| 
| 





WALLACES’ FARMER, January 6, 1922 





So he stood and scowled as thought 
of old Mrs. Chuck’s very last words: 
“Now, don’t you dare foot outside 
of the yard until I get back.” 

Pretty soon along came Peter Rabbit. 
Peter was trying to jump over his own 
shadow. When he saw Johnny 1e stopped 


pth Then he looked up and winked 








ly, round, red Mr. Sun Looks very 
hower ‘round here,”’ he remarked 
J nny smiled in spite of himself Then 
told J r how he had to stay at home 
p n't put his foot outside the yard. 
Peter hasn’t had the best bringing 
the world. for } mother has sucha 
family that she is kept busy getting 
r 1 thing to eat So Peter has been 
“ to do just about as 1 pleases 
Ho ‘ will your mother be gone?’ 
ed 1 1 
Most all of the mornir said Johnny 
( cl ournfully 
Peter pped a little nearer. ‘“‘Say,”’ he 
} r oO is she going » know 
whether you stay in the ya or not, so 
lor ‘ ire here when she gets home? 
knc vhere there’s the dandiest sweet 
ri ‘ We can go over there and 
back ¢ y before she gets home, and she 
won't inything about it. Come on!” 
lo r mouth watered at the thought 
f the clover, but still he tated, for 
id been taught to mind 
Fraid cat! ’Fraid cat! Tied to your 
mother apron strings!”’ jeered Peter 
I ain't either!” cried Johnny. And just 
to pro\ it, he swaggered out into the 
Lo I Path 
‘Where's your old clover patch?” he 
asked 
I'll show you,” said Peter Rabbit, and 
off he started, lipperty-lipperty. lip. so fast 
that Johnny lost his breath trying to make 
his short legs keep up And all the time 
Johnny conscience was pricking him 
Peter Rabbit left the Lone Little Path 


for some secret little paths of his own. 


His long legs took him over the ground 
fast. Johnny, running behind him 

w tired and hot, for Johnny's legs are 

ort and he is fat and roly-poly. At times 
all he could see was the white patch on 
the seat of Peter’s pants He began to 
wish he had minded old Mrs. Chuck and 
t ed at home It was too late to go 
back now, for he didn’t know the way. 

Wait up, Peter Rabbit!” I called 

Pete Rabbit just flirted his tail and 
ran f ter 

Plea please wait for me Peter,”’ 
panted Johnny, and began to cry Yes 
sir, he began to cry. You see he was so 
hot and tired, and then he was so afraid 
that he would lose sight of Peter If he 
did, he would surely be lost. and then 
vhat should he do? The very thought 
made him run just a little faster. 

Now Peter Rabbit is really one of the 


best-hearted little fellows in the world 


just happy-go-lucky and careless. So when 
finally he looked back and saw Johnny 
way, way behind, with the tears running 
down his cheks, and how hot and tired he 
looked, Peter sat down and waited. Pretty 
soon Johnny came up, puffing and blow- 
ing, and threw himself on the ground 

“Plea Peter, is it very much farther 
to tl sweet-clover patch?" he panted, 
Wiping the tears away 

“No,”’ replied Peter Rabbit. ‘‘just a lit 
tle way more. We'll rest here a few min- 
utes, and then IT won't run so fast.”’ 

So Peter Rabbit and Johnny Chuck lay 
down to rest while Johnny recovered his 
breath. Every minute or two Peter would 


up his long ears 
that way as if 


unusual. It 


straight, 
is way 


pricl 
and look 


something 


sit up very 
and look tl} 


he expected to see 


made Johnny Chuck nervous. 

“What do you keep doing that for, Peter 
Rabbit? he asked 

"oO nothin’,”’ replied Peter Then sud 
dently fter a look abroad, he crouched 
down and whispered in Johnny's ear 

“Old Whitetail is down ind he’s 
headed t way We'd better be moving,” 
he said, 

(Concluded next week) 








Stove Prices Hit Bottom 
Buy direct from manu- 
facturers. vet our ‘split 
price offer—small first pay- 


ment—balance Oct. Ist. 
No interest. Most beau- 
tiful ever made. 













enamel— 

2t make your 

swell with 
" pride. 

Meal Write Today— 
Don’t Wait 
Satisfied customers 
everywhere. Money 
back guarantee. Special 
Sale. Write today. See 
Dsavings you can make 
on Kalamazoo Furnaces, Paint, Fencing, 
Shoes and other farm and home needs. 
Money-saving event of years. Don’t miss it. 
Get our catalog. Your credit is good. 

Ask for Catalog No.116 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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= an ancient shrine.) With these twéive 
5 stones he reared an altar to Jehovah, 
| O S bb th h thus signifying the union of all Israel 
| ur ra | a i OO : €SSO] ) in their ancient worship, including Ju; 
| TAY r ah and Benjamin as well. On these 
| By HENRY WALLACE nang . 
| y . he places the sacrifice, around it he 
Sana id enc ‘ asks the ople 
i Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School digs a trench, and asks the people to 
| Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight chnges as may occa- pour water on the altar and the wood 
| sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to . “ 2s 
|| the quarterly reviews until the overflow fills up the trench. 
Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath Schoo! Lesson must not be repro- " , famonve avary yecihili > 
| duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained He w oul 1 re move every pos sibility of 
R i deception or fraud. And then at the 
“— . . 7 . . : 
| time of the offering of the evening sac- 
‘Niah’s Vi r | shor cecute ) convince bo rifice, he offers a brief, fervent prayer, 
Elijah Ss \ ictorv Over the Prophets should be executed to convince both Bess : : ; I 
: embodying every point in the contro- 


of Baal 


(Notes on the Sabbath 
f January 15, 1922. I 


30, 36-39.) 


School 


Kings, 


Lesson 
18: 20- 


So 


Ahab sent unto all of the children 


of Israel, and gathered the prophets 
together unto Mount Carmel. (21) 


id Elijah came near unto all the peo- 
aid, How long go ye limping 
If Jehovah 
God, follow him: but if Baal, then fol- 
low And the 
him not a word. (22) Then said Elijah 
unto the people, I, even I only, am left 


ple, and 


between the two sides? be 


him. people answered 


a prophet of Jehovah; but Baal’s proph- 
ets a four hundred and fifty men. 
(23) Let them therefore give us two 
bullocks; and let them choose one bul- 
lock for themselves, and cut it in 
pieces, and lay it on the wood, and put 
no fire under; and I will dress the 
other bullock, and lay it on the wood, 


and put no fire under. ( 24) And call 
ye on the name of your god, and I will 
call on the name of Jehovah: and the 
God that answereth by fire, let him be 


God. And all the people answered and 
said, It is well spoken. ‘ (30) 
And Elijah said unto all the people, 


Come near unto me; and all the people 
came near unto him. And he repaired 


the altar of Jehovah that was thrown 
down (36) And it came to 
pass at the time of the offering of the 


evening oblation, that Elijah the proph- 
et came near, and said, O Jehovah, the 
God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Is- 
rael, let it be known this day that thou 
art God in Israel, and that I am thy 
servant, and that I have done all these 
things at thy word. ( 37) Hear me, O 
Jehovah, hear me, that the people may 
know that thou, Jehovah, art God, and 
that thou hast turned their heart back 
(38) Then the fire of Jehovah 
and consumed the burnt offering, 
the wood, and the stones, and the 
dust, and licked up the water that was 
in the trench. (39) And when all the 
people saw it, they fell on their faces: 
and “Jehovah, he is God; 
Jehovah, he is God.” 


again. 
fell, 


and 


they said, 


We will miss the entire significance 
lesson and much of that the 
two preceding, if we fail to realize that 


of this or 


these events occurred at the general 
assembly of the nation, the first of 
which we have a record since the days 
of Jeroboam, nearly one hundred years 
before. Its political significance there- 
fore is not to be overlooked. Up to the 
time of Jeroboam, Israel had a consti- 
tutional government, in which the rep- 

entatives of the people, the elders, 
elected their king, as in the case of 
Saul, David, Solomon and Jeroboam 
The sins of Jercboam, previously men- 
tioned, so demoralized and debauched 
the public conscience that Baasha, an 
irmy ofifcer, was able to substitute a 
military despotism for this constitu- 
tional government This was again 
uperseded by the military despotism 


of Omri, the father of Ahab. In other 
the commion people, neither by 
themselves nor thru their representa- 
tives, had any choice in the govern- 
nent of the country. This is a fact of 
tremendous significance to all nations 
at all times. The loss of civil liberty al- 
ways follows a decline of true religion. 

The persecution of the prophets and 
other in Jehovah was insti- 
tuted for the purpose of wiping out the 
last vestige of the ancient Jewish reli- 
gion. It was to restore that ancient faith 
that Elijah had prayed that the divine 
judgment threatened for the sin of 
apostasy —a withholding of rain — 


Vv ords, 


believers 


Ahab and the people that their present 


drouth was indeed a judgment from 
Almighty God to lead both king and 
people to repentance. He had chal- 
lenged Ahab to restore to the people 
their ancient constitution and to sub- 


mit to this general assembly the vital 


question, whether they would serve 
Jehovah or Baal. The contest, there- 
fore, is not between Elijah and the 


prophets of Baal, but between Jehovah 


and the constitutional assembly of 
Israel, the question being whether 
they should return to their ancient 
obedience or continue to worship and 
serve the gods of the heathen The 
assembly convened on Mount Carmel. 
By the command of Ahab, Baal’s 450 
prophets appear. It is significant that 
the prophets of Jezebel are absent. 


Ahab can command the people and the 
priests of Baal, but he can’t command 
Jezebel. 

The question is submitted to the peo- 
ple by Elijah: “How long go ye limp- 
ing between the two sides?” How long 


will ye give a divided allegiance? Be 
one thirig or another. Be not like the 
prophets of Baal in their ceremonial 
worship, dancing first on one foot, then 
on the other. If Jehovah be the true 
God, walk straight after him. If Baal 
be the true God, walk straight after 
him. To this appeal, no doubt the sy- 
nopsis of a somewhat lengthy address, 
there was no response. “The people 
answered not a word.” 

Next he proposed that as God had 
revealed His presence in times past 


by fire, as to Abel and Cain (probably) 
(Genesis, 4:4), at the consecration of 
Aaron and his (Leviticus, 9:24), 
at the consecration of Gideon (Judges, 
6:21), to Manoah and his wife (Judges, 
13:20), to David (I Chronicles, 21:26), 
to Solomon at the dedication of the 
temple (II Chronicles, 7:1), that an an- 
swer by fire should determine whether 
Jehovah or Baal was the god of power 
and of might, and worthy of their su- 
preme devotion To this offer there 
was a general acquiescence on the part 
of the assembly. “It 
(Verse 24.) Having reached 


sons 


is well spoken.” 


this con- 


tract or agreement with the assembly, 
binding both on Elijah and the priests 
of Baal, Elijah proposes that as they 
are many and he alone, they should 
choose their bullock, build their altar, 
seek an answer from their god by fire 


and 


would 


in whatever way suited them best, 
when they had given 
choose his offering and sacrifice 

We can well imagine the 
Baal’s 450 prophets, the whole priestly 
hierarchy, in their splendid ves 


up, he 
scene: 


tments, 


on the one hand, and on the other the 
lone prophet, the wild man from Gile- 
ad. The ceremonies of Baal worship, 


lasting from morning until evening, are 
described in the 
We are told that 

them, one of the rare ins 
ting irony and biting 
occur in the Scriptures 
you cry louder? said the 


twenty-sixth verse 
at noon Elijah mocked 
of cut- 
sarcasm which 
Why don’t 


1 man from 


tances 


wilt 


Gilead. Baal is certainly a god, there- 
fore certainly would answer you if he 
could hear. Cry louder. Probably he 
has company; probably he has his 


head full and is too busy to hear your 
prayers; or he is at a big dinner and 
has his stomach full; or probably as it 
is now the heat of the day, he is asleep. 
You must wake him up. Louder! 
Then as the sun draws near the hori- 
zon on the western sea, and all hope of 
an answer by fire from Baal was given 
up, even by his own prophets, Elijah, 
with his own hands, took twelve stones 
from the ancient altar. (Altho this is 
the first mention of Mount Carmel in 
sacred history, the spot was no doubt 





versy: the reality of Jehovah, the fact 
that He was the God of their fathers, 
Abraham and Isaac and Israel, the liv- 
ing, ever-present, ever-acting Jehovah; 
the fact that Elijah was His servant, 


representative or spokesman to Israel; 
the fact that in praying for drauth, in 
demanding the assembling of the king 


and people, and in offering this sacri- 
fice, he was simply doing the Divine 
will “Lord God of Abraham, Isaac, 


and of Israel, let it be known this day 
that thou art God in Israel, and that I 
am thy servant, and that I have done 
all these things at thy word.” He then 
asks that Jehovah may in His appoint- 
him and attest the reality 
of his mission, and that it lead to 
the conversion of Israel to the faith of 
their fathers. “Hear me, O Lord, hear 


ed way own 
may 


me, that the people may know that 
thou, Jehovah, art God, and that thou 
hast turned their heart back again.” 
In all this we must admire beyond 
measure the calmness, the confidence, 
the assurance of the prophet. The 
prayers of the priests of Baal were 


many and long, and also accompanied 
by violent exercises and the shedding 
of their blood unhesitatingly, 
convince the people of their 
cerity. Elijah’s prayer is short, simple 
earnest, quiet, confident, for he was a 
man who walked with God, the only 
God of all the earth 

And then the great multitude 
waited in breathless suspense, the fire 
of the Lord, attesting His presence and 
His power, fell, consumed completely 
the sacrifice, consumed it with flame 
and heat so fierce that it lapped up the 
water that in the trench. Con- 
vinced at against their will, the 
people readily obeyed the command of 
the prophet to lay hold at once of the 
priests of Baal, the real authors of 
their own misery, and bring them 
down to the brook Kishon, skirting the 
base of Mount Carmel, and Elijah him- 


own to 


own  sin- 


as 


was 
last 


self took the lead in putting them to 
death then and there, that their blood 
might fill the thirsty bed of this an- 
cient stream. For all this Elijah had 
Divine warrant. (Deuteronomy, 13:5, 
18:20.) 


The conviction on the part of the as- 


sembly that the God of Abraham, of 
Isaac and of Israel was present in 
power to punish was now complete, 
and Elijah tells the king that now that 
justice has been done, he may go to 
his rest and refresh himself, for the 


rain will surely come. He himself goes 


} 


to his closet for prayer, until his ser 
vant sees a cloud in the shape of a 
man’s hand rising from the sea, and 
then, in the gladness of his heart and 
given strength by the Supreme Power, 
he runs before the chariot of Ahab to 
the entrance of the royal palace of 
Jezreel, sixten miles distant; but with 
the sagacity of the Bedouin he stops 
at the gate 


FOODS FOR A CHILD FROM EIGHT. 
EEN MONTHS TO TWO YEARS. 


The lowing t of foods was recom- 
mended by Miss Neale S. Knowles as a 
suggesti\ list for grocers’ windows dur- 
ing “Baby Week": ; 

Rolled oats, oat meal, prepared prod- 
ucts of v white bread, graham bread, 
whole wheat bread, crackers, rusks, 
spinach, peas, carrots, eggs, milk, cream, 
orange, prunes, potato, rice. 

To make the above list suit the child 
from two to five, add all fruits except 
tomatoes pinee pples and bananas; add 
all vegetables; add all cereals 

Note—For a child of two years, apples 
should be grated or cooked and reduced 
to a pulp Orange juice should be ex- 
tracted and only the juice given The 
cooked prune pulp should be used for a 
child of this age 4 paste of raisins, 


dates or figs may be used on bread, 


Bec acdsee (17) 
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A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
OAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER. 
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No. 1168—Ladie and Misses’ Dress 
Cut in sizes 16 year 36 to 42 ches bust 
measure Size 6 require yards 36 
inch material with 1% yards 36-inch con 
trasting and 6% yards bindin The in 
teresting feature of this simulated guimpe 
dress i t} d Dp quare cut irmholes 
giving strap or suspender effect over 
the shoulder 

No. 1119—Child Dress—Cut in sizes 4 
to 10 years. Size 8 requires 1 yards 36 
inch plaid material with % yard 26-inch 
plain material This demure little frock 
is tied at each side with narrow ribbon 
and is equally as pretty in plain materia! 

! as it is with contrasting panels 

No. 1178—Ladies’ and Misses’ Coat—Cut 
in izes 16 years, 6 to 42 inchs bust 
measure Size 36 requires 2%, yards 36 
inch material practical fall su@t i 
the result of « ing a coat style like 
this one and ¢ ning it with a simple 
two-piece skirt. 

No. 9819—Ladi« House Dre Cut in 
sizes 16 to 4 nehe bust mensure Size 
36 requires 3 yards 36-inel material 
with % yard 36-inch contrasting Quite 
the prettiest and most practical dress for 
mornings can be had by following this 
pattern 

No. 1098—Ladie Skirt—Cut in sizes 26 
to inches waist measure Size 26 re 
quires 2 irds 40-inch material. For the 
sake of being novel the pockets of this 
two-piece kirt take a new turr ind are 
neatly finished with binding and buttons, 

No. 1062—Ladi« House D Cut in 

es 36, 40 and 44 incl bust measure. 

7, ‘6 require tf vard 6-inch material 
wit 1%, yards bindin rl oman with 
an eye to simple, good-loo will 
be well rewarded by elec } pat 
tern and making it up in a pret striped 
or checked gi ! m 

These patter: ur ruaranteé to fit 
perfectly and allow all seams Price 12¢ 
each, prepaid. Order b number and give 
size or ag Writ iinly and be sure to 
sign your name ind = addre \ big 
f lion quarterly containir the 
l 0d tyles dre making etc., 
ent « I ¢ t f ) cent he i in 
stamps or « i nd nd all orde to the 
Pattert HWepartment Wallace Farmer 
Des Moine lowa Allow about one week 
for the del ry of the patterr or fashion 
qu rter 

CRIPPLED RHYME, 

TY following rhyme, which is crippled 
by the lack of the last word on each line, 
is to } the lack supplied by adding 
two letter i n tl first lir This wag 
one of the way taken to provide enter- 
tainment at a recent party: 

| There is a farmer who is yy 
| Enough to take his -- 
| And study nature with his -- 
| And think on what he -- 
He hear the chatter of the e«- 
As they ¢ h other -- 
And that when a tree de--« 
It makes a home for -- 
A yoke of oxen will he 
With many haws and -- 
And their mistakes he will ex-- 
When plowing for his -- 
He little buys, but much he se-- 
And therefore little -- 
And when he hoes his soil by sp-- 





fie also soils hig h-- 





(18) 
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SUCCESSFUL” INCUBATOR 
unt this time-tried, dependable 
o make the most of your opportu- 
this year. Write for my 1922 offer on 
és CESSFUL” INCUBATORS 

& BROODERS 

Backed by 29 years’ experience. Cabinet made; 
scientifically ventilated. Hot water heeting pia 
Write for Cataieg— wont our Brooder Stove, 
* Grain eee 


= 








a stalog is F KE & 

J.8. GILCREST, 
Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
DES MOIWES INCURATORCO, 


s] Second Street, 
Des Moines, lows 





29h Years of 
Big Successes 
Poultry Lessons Free te Buyers 








Big Features 


e lg e exclusive fea- 








any Inew- 

The X-Ray is 

scientifically right. 
You need it. 





¥-Ray Incuhator Co 
681 tay Ste Des Moi 














bator, Reada b 

6 er wat feats ures found tn 

atcher. See why we build 

tt Rou N Sb ike be # nest and why it 
takes only 8 minutes a day 


New Kind ot Hatcher 
Notning else like {t 

lame onty once to hatch Taken 

than fivequarte o 

ture suv! ail luged 

ing owtalfor freebook, 

R, acto Round incubator Co, 
wi A me oan Wayne Neb, 
















Buys 140-Egg Champion 
Belle City Incubator 


ank, Double Walis 


ated $4925 


4 3- 


Hot-Water.Copper T 
a . é , Self Reg 
$7.9 * 240-Chick LHlot- 
Wer Brooder. Or both for only 








af Frcient Prepaid |, Ps 
Users 










allowed on Ex 
Suarantes a. PO ior now. Share 
in my $i, 000 | in Prizes, or write 
forFree hook‘ Metchingrads.— - 
Tt te lle everything, Rohan, P 


Belle City Incubator Co., 80x 12 Racine, Wis. 








Mankato Incubator <<22: 


The Old Reliable Hatcher made by experts of 
~- 

years experience, Of best material, sold 
| Ee . ed. 








scree Poultry Book | 


80 pages chock fall of information aboot the feeding and 
rearing of chicks, culling of hens, etc. Tells how to keep 
chickens healthy and how to make them pay. Whether 
@ beginner or a professional, Conkey’s Book is worth 
dollars to you. Sent for 6 cents in stamps to pay postage. 
THE G.€.CONKEY CO. 6583 Sresdeag, Cleveland, Obie 
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Chickens Sick ? 


Crone will rid your chickens of ro uP, 
pox, skin disc: 
Ben . sad such Srailme n 





colde, canker, eo 
era, indigestion, bowe: 
cep them healthy. For over 80 





lependable re medy. GetG jermosone, ale amo ous | oe 
BREE, IK BOOKLETS, at ug of seed store no dealer, orderby 
. Postman will collect, a6 and 61,60: ‘elses... Noextra charge, 
4 HH. LEE CO., Dept. F-s2 Omaha, Neb, 
ee a — ————$—$__—<_—_ - - —-——- 
DOGS. 
ee te ee eee 





BOOK on 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free te any address by 
the Auther 
H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 
118 West 31st Street, New York 
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W ALEACES’ FARMER, Ata 6, 192 














The Poultry 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
pestence t this department. Questions relating te 
pealtry wiil be cheerfully answered 
ee =a 


Gaal hos 


Contagious roup is a rapidly spread- 








— 











ing disease which is very common dur- 

| ing the fall and early winter among 
ay poultry flocks of Iowa. It causes 
eavy loss, not only from a heavy 

cS death rate, but also from the interfer- 
ence with egg production and loss of 

vitality in breeding. It is very conta- 

| gious, especially in damp, cold weath- 
| er, and attacks both young and old 


| stock. 


Symptoms: Contagious roup is prob- 





| ably easier to identify than any 

| other poultry disease. It starts usually 
like a simple cold, with a thin, watery 
discharge from the nose and eyes. This 
secretion has a peculiar, offensive 
odor. Inflammation sets into the nasal 
passages, eyes, and spaces just below 
the eyeballs. The birds then often 
cough and sneeze, breathing becomes 
noisy, and if the air passages of the 
nose become entirely blocked, they 
breathe thru their mouths. The birds 
soon lose their appetite and become 
depressed, their wings drooping and 
their feathers ruffled. The secretions 
from the nose and eye changes from 
fluid to a yellowish, cheese-like mass. 
This grows rapidly about the eyelids 

| and in the nostrils. One or both eyes 


become enlarged and swelling may ap- 


pear on the head. 
Cause—The exact cause is not 
known. Whatever it is, the organism 
is hard to kill, because it penetrates 
into the tissues. If the cheese-like 
| formation about the head are re 

moved, the uneven bleeding surface 

which is left forms a new cheesy mass 
in twenty-four to forty-eight hours. 
Transmission—Infected birds carry 
| the disease from place to place and 
| infect others by contact. Food and 
| water may become contaminated by 
| the secretions from sick birds and 
healthy birds become infected in this 
| Way 


is easily controlled 


Control—Roup 


by proper management and housing. 
Damp, tinsanitary, poorly ventilated, 
overcrowded, drafty quarters are con- 
ducive to its spread. The first treat- 
ment is to remove the cause at once. 
Only valuable birds should have indi- 
vidual treatment. A simple cure for 
the sick bird is as follows: Place it 
in a dry, well ventilated place away 
from the other birds and give it plenty 
of fresh water and feed. Every morn- 
|} ing and evening, remove all the cheesy 
matter from the eyes and strils of 
the bird and dip its head into a solu- 
tion of bichloride of mercury (1-1000). 
This is made by placing one 7.3 mer- 
cury bichloride tablet in a pint of wa- 
ter. Hold the bird firmly and im- 


Ss are COV- 
seconds 


merse the head until t 
ered, keeping it there a few 


he eve 


or until it struggles. In most cases, 
the following procedure is advisable: 
1. Dispose of bad cases by killing 


and burning them. 

2. Isolate birds having colds. 

3. Be sure quarter dry and 
tight on all sides, with adequite open- 


are 


ing in the front for ventilation and 
light to reach every part of the house. 
4. Allow at least three square feet 


floor space per bird. 
5. Place a little kerosene on the top 
of the drinking water or one 7.3 grain 
mercury bichloride tablet in a gallon 
of water in a non-metal container. 
These should never be used more than 
ten days in succession. 

6. Place one pound epsom salts per 
100 birds in the drin rape weter or a 
wet mash.—Iowa State College. 





No matter how good the color of a 


bird, if it is not vigorous do not breed 
it. The general condition is shown 
by the way the fowl stands, the 


strength of head and beak, the fullness 





of the eyes. The vigorous bird is the 





as 


one that gets off the roost autieu in 
the morning, and goes to roost the 
latest at night. 





Gizzard Worms 


Five varieties 





LEGHORNS, 


EVERLAY techorns & 


The beautiful business ben! Wonderful winter lay- 
ers, Big white eggs. World Record layers Ameri- 
can Egg Contest! Greatest winners New 
Chicago. Hardy, vigorous money makers. 
Eegs, Chicks, sh ipped safely. Catalog free. 
EVERLAY FARM Box 20: Portland, Ind. 
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ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS 
“The strain that always lays.” Early April hatched 





of worms have been 


found in the portion of the alimentary 


tract of fowls anterior to the gizzard 
and in the gizzard of our common 
fowls. Some of these can only be de- 
tected by the use of a hand lens. The 
effect of these worms is to form little 
fleshy excrescences on the surface of 
the gizzard and to cause anemia and | 


death. The duration of the illness de- 
pends upon the vitality of the subject. 
The treatment advised by Ward and 


Gallagher consists in administering a 
2.5 per cent solution of carbolic acid 


in the drinking water or in the mash. 





Salt as a Poison 
“Did you ever put out for your baby 
chicks a crock of water in which salt 
pork had been boiled?” a reader asks. 


“I did, but fortunately no harm was 
done for my mother-in-law found it in | 
time. Is it true that salt will poison |; 
chicks?” 

Yes, salt in excessive quantities will | 
poison young or old fowl. One-half to | 
one ounce of salt, depending on her re- | 
sistance, will kill hen. 

Ice cream salt has been responsible 
for deaths in the poultry yard; the 
brine from cured meat, also. 

When salt is used the mash, take 
about the quantity required for the 


table, | 


DON’T KILL HER: 











Because she is not laying. Maybe it is not her 
fault A hen {ts an egg factory. She takes raw 
material and manufactures eggs from it. Give her 
& food that contains material for 25 yolks and 100 
whites and she can lay but 25 eggs. Balance that | 
ration. Give her material for 100 yolks as well as 100 
whites. You can learn about it in our book, 


Feeding For Egg Prodaction 


Tells how and what 





to feed for best results. Nomat- 
ter whe ryou keep ten hens or ten hundred, you 
can hot afford to waste high priced feed. This hook 
is given free as a premium with one year’s subsecrip 
tion to POULTRY KEEPER for 50 cents. You need 
POULTRY KEEPER too. It is chuck ful} of prac 
tical information on bow to make poultry pay. The 
book and the paper will both make muney for you. 
Send nts at once for a year’s subscription and 
get ‘Feeding For Eggs” free. Address | 


A. OTIS ARNOLD, Dept. 99, QUINCY, ILL. 


Look: 1¢ / MILLION ‘Just-Rite” Bab Chicks 
4 fe 922. posta ce PAID, 95 ; lve arrival guaran- | 
MONT it 8S FEED FREE with each order, 40 

1icks, 4 breeds ducklings, select and EX- 
HIBITHON grades. <A hatch EVERY week all year. 
Catalog free, stamps appreciated. We have a hatch- 
ery near you. Nabob Hatcheries, Dept. 36, Gambier, O. 





50 ce 

















DUOCHS. 
\ 7 HI T E Muscovy ducks and drakes at el. 75 each. 
Lynn Fesenmeyer, Riceville, lowa. 





¥F ERRETS. 


———— eee 


FERRETS * FOR BAL ee hunters and 


stock rice list free. 











HIRIAM PE¢ K. B x 854, 4, Des Moines, lowa. 
GEESE. 
FoR SALE Pure bre a mam moth Toulor ise geese, 
mammoth White Pekin ducks. Pairs or tri 08 
unrelated. Mrs. Jake Weber, Grinnell, lowa. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
~~ 
> PURE-BRED POULTRY wise 
able varieties. 


Also Eggs and BABY CHICKS, BELGIAN 
HARES, Incubators, Brooders, Grain Sprout- 
ers, Supplies, Highest quality. Low Cut prices. 
illustrated Catalog mailed FREE. Address 


Nichol's Poultry Farm, Box 25, Monmouth, lil. 








| are H Toulouse geese: ganders $5.50, 
4 $5.00 Man moth Pekin ducks: dra 
ducks #250. Single Comb Rhode Island Re 
erels from heavy laying stock, @2.00 each. 


M. M. George, . Janesville, lowa. 
19 19 c Oc KE RELS - Facey 5“ Eges— 
49 varieties. Free book 

AYE BROS., Box 2, B 

K Poultry and Dogs. Cockerels 
hens $1.25 to #8; exes 7 per 100; chick 

100. Ducks. geese, uineas, hares, 

and fox terriers Address 

Edwin | Souder, Sellersville, Pa. 
















Ne ebraska 











I ARGE Rouen drakes #3.00, ducks $2.75 ‘Light 
4 Brahmas cockerels ¢2 Order from adver- 
tisement, it appears only "once. Car! Narveson, 
Kensett, Lowa. 








Poultry Book Latest and best yet: 144 
’ pages, 215 beautiful pictures, 
hatching, rearing, feeding and disease information. 
Describes busy Poultry Farm handling 53 pure-bred 
varieties and BABY CHICKS, Tells how to choose 
fowls, eggs, incubators, sprouters, Mailed for 10 cents, 
Berry's Poultry Ferm, Box 1(5° Clarinde, tows 









Please mention this paper when writing. | 


cockerels. Extra large and fine, $1.50 each. Hens 
$18.00 per dozen. Address G. M. WEST, Ankeny, la, 





ai 


bred Single Comb Buff and Wi 
Satisfaction guur- 


NHOICE pure 
Leghorn cockerels, $1.25 each 





anteed Mrs. 8. B. Olson, Kirkman, lowa. 
C C. W. Leghorn cockerels, early hatche3, Tom 
\. Barron strain, $1.00 each; or will exchange ‘er 


pullets. Elmer Olson, Thor, lowa. 








- choice Rose and Single Comb Brown Leg- 
orn cockerels for sale, $1.25—1f taken at once, 
Eal jart N agel. Monticello, lowa 











NL Ov ER Leaf Farm Rose Comb White Leghora 
, cocKkerels, $1.50 each, J. O. Wileon, Granaca, 
Minnesota. 





Selected April hatched cecx- 
Geo. Gaul, Tipton, lowa, 


» C. W. Leghorns. 
». erels $1.00 each. 








ORPING TONS _ 
ST BU FF ORPINGTONS have 
satisfied customers fn 18 states. One hundred 
husky cockerels, good color. Write for price 
C. A. TAYLOR, R. 2, Ames, Iowa. 
} UFF Orpington cockerels, Poorman’s 200 
strain, weight 6 to 84 lbs., $2.00 to 82.50. G 
Marengo, 





big, 
list. 








og 


Plagmann, lowa, 





S C. BUFF Orpington cockerels; good bone, size 
©. and color. Eggs in season. Mrs. Chas. Hinkley 
& Son, Cameron, Mo. 


Bes: 





ocky golden Buff Orpingtons, 7 to 10 . 








and @5. Mrs. M. B. Chafee, Route 7, Wi 
nebago, Minn. 
KF IR better Buff Orpington cockerels, eggs and baby 
chixs. Write Roup & Son, 829 Carroll Ave., Ame 
a. 
PLY MOU TH ROCKS. 
aa PPP PPP PPP PPD IIIs 
6 ~- SPLEN DID farm raised Barred Plymouth Rock 
e) coc kerels, Real values at $4.00 each Good 


fine Order at once. L 


Eagle Grove 


R INGLET and Bradley Barred 
Heavy boned, 

from heavy layers; 

isfaction or money 

Hopkinton, Iowa. 


B 


for egg production, 
G. Lee, Mitchelly 


color and barring. 


bone, 
wi . lowa 





Rock cockerels 
narrow barring, wonderful co) 
stock direct: $3.00 to 87.50. Sa 

back. Mrs. Clyde Thompse 





ARRED Rock cockerels hatched from one of t 

he aviestlaying flocks in Polk county, and culled 
2.50 and $3.50 each. Mrs. Wr 

, lowa 









ype TO-LAY Barred Rock cockerels from best 
egg bred strains (240-290) Big boned, bea 
fully barred, vigorous, #2.50 and $3.00. Mrs. E. 
Ruring. G »wrie, Jowa 





kerels, big bone, yellow legs, 
$2.00 straight. I will do my 
|. Ainmy Bartow, Lynnville, low 


} ARRED Rock coc 
nice deep barring, 
best to 1 


ease _you. 





nning White Rock cockerels and bree 
extrs good layers. Sent on approval 
r, Deer Creek, Illinois 





{ 


pRIZ 
ing pe ns; 
F affzigz 








farm raised, winter laying 
juantity Five or more, $2.00 
Chapin, lowa 


3 FF Roc k cockerels 
strain, limited 


each, Hiram Miller, 





( y" R first offering of Park, Barred Rock Cockerele, 


high laying strain Choice 83.00, Select $5.00. 
Chas. Woodroffe, Ft. Madison, lowa. 
I UFF Roe k thoroughbred cockerels, $3.00 each; 6 
es $15.00. Farm range. Eva O'Brien, Route }, 
Newton, low a. 





7 - WHITE ROCK COCKERELS, Mar 
( «) hat ched, big boned, good color, 82 euc h Alse 
afew pullets. C, A. TAYLOR, R. 2, Ames, Iowa. 





J‘ )LTERMAN and Ringlet Barred Rock cockerels 
7 to9 lbs., deep barred, farm raised. Mrs. Wu 
Britt, lowa, 


Ww! HITE Rock cockerels, Fischel strain, large bone 
yellow legs, $2.25 e ach, 5 or more ¢2.00, fron 
heavy layers. — Mrs. K Ia. 


Ve nzke, 
Py REB 
boned, be 
| ARRED Plymouth Rocks, high quality birds at 
Write wants. L. B. La Rue, 


farmers prices 
Expert poultry man. Forest City, lowa, 


Friedow, 





Galva, 





a White Rock Cockerels7 anda 8 Ib. large 
3.00each. Mrs. E. C. Turner, Griswold,] 








RHODE ISLAND REDS. 


One ens 
ARGE boned dark red Rose Comb Reds. Great 
4 est layers. Guaranteed to suit. Cocks, coeker 


Highland Farm, 


Reds, May hatched. 
$2.00 to 5 00, if taken soon. 
Get busy. O J . Aeling, Dayton, 
NY E, large, dark re 4. Rose Comb Red ¢ 
uaranteed to sult, $2, 83 and @5 each. 
fons on three or more. L. 8. Reeves, 
Iowa, R. 3. 
MPORTED 
Comb 


RE 

ge TRE bred Rhode 
flock, extra fine 

Clemise Holland, Carthage 


liets, hens. — Hedrick, lows. 


» pul 
gise E Comb 
tO dark red 


room 


Good ones— 
Must make 
Jowa. 








Ottumwa, 





Scranton strain 
Red cockerels, 
Arnold, Stockport 


May hatched Single 
$5.00 each; well marked. 
Iowa. 





Island Red cockerels from pen 
both combs, 62.50 and $3.00 
2, I. 





TU RK EYs. 


—— an 


ee Red Turke ys exclusively. 

large and healthy birds. Toms #10.50; 

Order ¢ early. Gilbert Narveson, 

YY" NG Bronze Goblers up to 25 Ibs,, $10.00. 
same strain, #¢€8.00 

Mrs. Geo, F. Hayes, 





PIAA 





Big boned, 
Hene $8.50. 
Kensett. lowa. 





Hens 
Satisfaction guaranteed 
Dover, Minnesota. 





w bel am ate dvinleaedlle 


eee eee 


WHITE WYANDOTTES 


Lead in laying at Iowa State Agricultural College. 
Winners at lowa State Fatr, Austin, Minn.. Cincin- 
nat!, Ohio: Cockerels, hens and pullets, $3.50, 5.00, 
#7.50 and $10.00, 
mi. ¥. Duer, 





Box W, Eagle Grove, Ia. 





GIL VER Wyandottes—Cockerels, winners at the 
\) best shows and National Egg Laying Contest. 
Pekin ducks, big type stock, weight 10 pounds. Sat- 
n guaranteed. Mrs. V. G. Warner, Box 487, 


ymifield, lowa. 
QILVER W \andotte extra fine, farm 
range, $2.50 each. Would trade for hens or pullete. 
Ralph Kreager, Newton. lowa, R. R. 5. 











cockerels, 





W HITE Wyandotte cockerelsa from prize winning 





bred-to-lay stock, 3.00 and $4.00 each. H.R. 
Reneau, Hamilton, Ill. 
Qi VER Laced Wyandottes of fine quality. One 
) 2.75, three 87.75, or six 15.50. John A. Johnson, 


Pilot Mound, lowa, 
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SETS FOR THE MUSKRAT 


By George J. Thiessen 


Muskrats are trapped each year by 
more pelt hunters than are after all 
the rest of the fur-bearers put together. 
Especially has this been true during 
the last few years, when prices of 
skins have been so high. High prices 
were in large part due to the fact that 
the skins could be used to imitate the 
more expensive furs. Hudson seal is 


skrat, and after the hides have gone 





thru the process, only an expert can 
tell the imitation from the genuine. 
Naturally, of course, but certain kinds 
of muskrat can be used for this pur- 
pose Southern amine are not desir- 
abl nor the early catch from other 
sections, either. Those that sort for 
Hudson seal pick pelts with thin leath- 

and heavy fur. While this in itself 


er 
is of small importance to the trapper, 
at the same time it acquaints him with 
some of the conditions that enable deal- 
ers to pay high prices for the skins. 





Muskrat are sometimes known by 
the Indian name, “musquash.” Of all 
the animals, these seem more able to 
adapt themselves to man and “en- 
croaching civilization.” However, the 
drainage of swamps, etc., has destroyed 
many places which were the natural 
habitat of the fur-bearers, yet despite 
th the hundreds of thousa: of 
skins taken yearly—the animals do not 
seem to diminish to any great extent. 
Last season, however, the toll was 
more noticeable in certain sections of 
the country. This is a warning all 
trappers must heed. 

Two important things must be re- 

mbered regarding the musquash. 
First of all, the fur is at its very best 
after all other small game has com- 
meneed to deteriorate. The fine skins 
are taken in late winter and spring. 
Second, the muskrat is the only one 
of the smaller animals that exists en- 
tirely upon vegetable food. For bait, 
parsnips, carrots, turnips, apples, po- 
tatoes and similar things are good. 

\Vluskrats are not very active in cold 
weather when the ice is thick. As a 
result of this, most of the catches are 
made in the fall. However, it is often 
possible to obtain pelts by making sets 
at the mouths of flowing tiles and 
springs, especially if near the feeding 
grounds. 

The easiest method of taking musk- 
rats is at the entrances of houses or 
dens and at the foot of slides. Simply 
see that the traps are covered to a 
depth of about two and a half inches. 
When the water is too shallow it is 
often possible to make bases of mud, 
sod or something similar, and, of 
course, if too shallow, excavations 
may be scooped out... By having the 
sets covered to the depth previously 
mentioned, the animals are generally 
held by the longer and stronger hind 
legs rather than the shorter and weak- 
er front ones. It should be the aim of 
every pelt hunter to stake where it is 
not shallow, so the animals will drown 
when caught. If the precaution is not 
taken, many fur bearers will twist or 
wring out if the ordinary steel trap is 
emploved Often the muskrats crawl 
i and die, never found at all. One 
I but to be familiar with extensive 
I sh trapping in various sections of 
t country to realize the loss. 

stake some vegetable decoy in shal- 
I water—the bait ought to be quite 
large—and surround with traps. This 
method is a favorite, and if fastenings 
are made where it is deep. often sev- 


eral skins can be taken during a night. 
Where the ground is swampy, locate 
trails,” which the animals use 
in traveling from one pond to another. 
These are usually very shallow. Traps 
at each entrance give good results, as 


fiw ater 


4 rule, so long as the weather does 
not get too cold and ice forms. It 
might be mentioned also that this 


ethod must be given considerable at- 
tention, since it is generally impos- 


( 


sible to drown the musquash .after 
they are caught. 

Use small pieces of bait, and put 
them on inclined stakes in shallow 
water. Have the traps under the de- 
coys in such a position that the ani- 
mals can not get the bait without be- 
ing taken. 

The young pelt hunter is often de- 
ceived by the tracks of the animals 
into thinking that there are a great 


many fur bearers where in truth there 
are but few. When the animals are 
active, each one leaves a good many 
signs. However, where these are fair- 
ly numerous and traps have been 
placed at the entrances of dens and 
houses—be sure your state permits 
sets of this kind to be made—also at 
the foot of slides, the following will 
prove effective: 

Build up mounds so the tops are a 
foot or so above the water. Scoop out 
excavations so these fill to the depth 
of three or four inches. In every pock- 
et put a trap. Use leaves, grass or 
moss to conceal. Employ no lure of 
any kind, for muskrats will climb the 
mounds and generally are caught 

An effective bait method—one espe- 
cially adapted to narrow’ streams 
where the muskrats swim up and down 
—is made with a board eight or ten 
feet long. One end, if forced firmly 
into the mud and the other supported 
by two stakes so the top is above the 
water a half foot or more. Have two 


nails driven below the surface on which 
to hang the trap, the paws downward. 





On the board above the water, put a 
large decoy. Drape the board—-remem- 
ber not to have the incline too steep 
so that musquash can not climb it 
with weeds and grass. Smear liberal- 
ly with mud. Muskrats, in attempting 
to get to the bait are caught. Since 
fastenings may be made in deep water 
there is little chance of any skins 
getting away. 

Many pelt hunters pull up their sets 
just as soon as ice starts to form along 
the edges of ponds or streams. Often 
it is not necessary, and even the slides 
may be utilized for weeks. Obtain 
some coarse salt, about four or five 
pounds, and wrap in burlap or other 
cloth. Put one of these “packages” 
under every trap. Unless the weather 
gets too cold, many catches can be 
made which otherwise would be im- 
possible. 

Speared or shot pelts do not bring 
top values. Even if there are not 
many holes, the dealer hesitates to 
buy at the full price for the nap may 
be destroyed in places. Do not stretch 
by the so-called Indian method. Years 
ago, when the skins were not very 
valuable, the old-time trappers did not 
wish to make board stretches—-and in 
fact it was quite a task at times in the 
woods—so they simply bent twigs and 
put the hides on them. When skins 
are cured in this manner, they are not 
uniform in shape, as a rule are poorly 
dried and improperly stretched It 
pays the modern pelt hunter to take 
pains with his catch nowadays 

Often a market can be found for 
muskrat carcasses They are served 
under the name of “marsh rabbits” in 
many places, The one who can dis 
pose of both the flesh and hides should 
make muskrat trapping pay well for 
the time spent, if the animals are at 
all numerous. 
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om pure bred, selected, 

ko > CHICKS °: ee avy laying hens. Popular 
les Pre pel ’ parcel 

post. ur door. 10 








tight to. yt arrival 
FREE i. BATALOG 











guaranteed. Our 18th year. 
contains much valuable Ge 
it now ‘Weck, Bncs., Box HLS. 
a Me AE, ie Sas 
50 0006 HEX FOR 1922, Our 10th season 
Popular varieties Reasonable prices. 
Catalog. White Leghorns our spectaity Devil's 
Gien Poultry Farm Bette dort, lowa, Box 2 
Qe PE RIOR baby chicks from 14 best b reads é at low- 
\ est possible price for 1922. Write for catalog. 


Kramer Hatchery Fairmont, Mino 





+HIC KS, 10c up, postpaid. 12 varteties. Large cata- 
logand guidefree. Chicks postpaid to your door. 
Superior Farme, Windsor, Mo. 
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Winter days invite your 
KODAK 
Autographic Kodaks at your Deatler’s 
Eastman Kodak Co. Rochester, N. Y. The Kodak Ci 
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ry now for Baby Chicks, 

culled by the HLlowgan 

method for years and 

have the n them are also from 
tandard bred flo lat are true to name 
Barred Rocks, 1 ‘Roe ks, R. TI. Reds, 
White Wyandottes, Buff Orp igtons, An 
cona’s and White Leghorns from #@10.50 uD. 

age prepaid with 97 


Send for catalog. Post 


Sieb’s Hatchery, Lincoln, IIL. 


ALBERT SIEB 



























BABY CHICKS 
Rr nn & 
From Great Layers. Full-blooden stor rel 
One Grace ~1 
One of the Largest? 


and Best Fquipped 
Hatcheries tn the 
WORLD, 

Over 50,000 Chix Weekly 

it arvd 
€ Ly ry. 
Customers report hens as , 230 

gs a year 0 
Get r far » bleed t 


Leghorns, Anconas, Rocks, Reda, 
Grpingtoas, Wyandottes, 
Minorcas, 

Get our low price t, befor r ng 

\ SAVE 


Large instr 


FARROW-HIRSH CO., PEORIA, ILL. 
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“ be a utifual and | 
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tive bree S ct from 
1 scrent if illy ibe tatec d incu- 
ator » you. Easy to buy—priced low 
prepaid to your postoffice. Easy to 
—husky, healthy and vigorous. 
We are expert 7 valtrymen and chick-producers. We 
~ out ht in every respect. That's why 


Ohis Chicks are Guaranteed 


FI ls: White, Brown and 


en popusar mone y-making bree 
BuffLeghor R.1. Reds; Barred,White and Buff Rocks; 
An« as; Wiute W yandottes; White and Buff Orpiwngtons. 
Write today for Ohls new Chick Book with beautiful 
cuts showing fine illustrations of many of our breeds in 
full natural w. It’s FRE 


“OHLS POULTRY YARDS and HATCHERY 


Box 24, Ottumwa, lowa 













Customers report pullets lay all 
How £0 waviation to select from. 
chicks via ——y¥ —A— vet 
safe delivery quaremteed s 
tomers in every state. 19th aaanea, | 
Catalog FREE. | 
oe POULTRY FARMS | 
x 636 LANCASTER, MO. | 


\ From spielen with records up to 230 egga 
Customers report the slay ai four 
Fescthe hick., $15 for 100: 370 i 
‘or 1000 Postpaid 19th season. Ce talus 














BABY © 


EX 817.100 up 





Full blo 2d, Vigorous stock Ass’t, 
Leghorns, Rox, Reds, Anconas, M!nor- 
caa.Wyan., Orps. W Quick 
delivery j alive * cate 





and ice list 





i niversal Baby 
Peoria, illinois. 


hick Co., 

CHICK A’S LEADING HATCH 
can supply cholce chicks 

from 8 le alaan ‘vorietios and heavy laying 

strains. Get free 1922 catalog. G “8 prices 

and tells HOW TO RAISE them 

KING HATCHERY 


tl 








z Box M lowa City, lowa 

| yoy BABY CHICKS. We have them. Hatched 
4 from select, heavy laying hens, {n 18 beat varte- 
tles. Safely to your door by prepaid parcel post. 
Strong, vigorous chicks. Prices reasonable. Get 
valuable Free catalog. Rock River Hatchery, Box 


Rockford, I}linots. 


4134 G, 


I EST Baby Chicks Guaranteed, healthy pure- 
bred. Hoganized la: ing strains our spec lalty. Leg- 
horns 13¢ ea.: Anconas, Rocks. Reds 15c; W yandottes, 
Orpingtons 8c. See catalng far spec {al offers. Write 
MAGNOLIA HATCHERY, Magnolia, I/linois 














Feeding Questions 














Yearling Steer Ration 


Corn Required for 100 Pounds 


per cent of the total cost 


secause of freight 
tios between corn and hogs on the farm 


Chicago ratio. 


farm, it ordinarily takes only seven or 





+ . 











Colonial Salt 


Each tiny speck of Colonial 
Special Farmers Salt is like 
a soft, fluffy, flat, poreus 
flake of snow. Of course, it 
dissolves quickly and com- 
pletely. 


COLONIAL 


THE COLONIAL SALT COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Chicago, III. 


FOR STOCK SALT—USE COLONIAL BLOCK SALT 











farm ba for the value of at least 


twelve bushels of farm corn if they are 


to make the majority of corn belt farm 
ers any money. If the hogs do not sell 
this high, the majority of corn belt 
farmers will prefer to sell their corn 


the form of corn rather than in the 
form of hogs. 


Soy Beans Versus Tankage 


An Iowa corresp 


ynndent writes: 


“What is the v of soy beans as 
a supplement to corn? I am feeding 
soy beans from a self-feedei Does it 
pay to grind the soy beans? The whole 

ov beans feed out better from the self 
feeder than the ground soy beans, and 
rar 7 cents a bushel to grind.” 


With tankage at $50 a ton, soy beans 
have a value of about $35 a ton as a 
supplement to corn for pigs. There 

ems to be no great advantage in 
grinding soy beat for pigs, and un 
der our correspondent’s conditions, we 
would advise feeding the soy beans 
whole. 


Oats Versus Oil Meal as a Sup- | 


plement to Corn 


An Towa correspondent writes: 

“T am expecting to feed cattle this 
winter for the spring market and I 
would like to know which would be 
cheaper to feed in connection with 
corn, oats at 26 cents a bushel or oil 
meal at $50 a ton.’ 

Before the war, oil meal customarily 
could be bought per ton for the 
of about 100 bushels of oats. This year 
a ton of oil meal costs about the value 
of 200 bushels of oats. With oil meal 
so radically out of line with both oats 
| and corn prices, very little of it will 
be fec this winter. Nevertheless, we 


value 





Best for cook- 
ing, baking, 
meat curing, 
table use and 
all farm pur- 


poses, 
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“MELTING” 


WU xc 








why it is better for 
all farm purposes 


There are two kinds of salt. 
Hard, granular, non-porous 
crystals or flakes that are slow 
dissolving — and soft, fluffy, 
porous flakes that dissolve com- 
pletely, instantly, without ever 
leaving a trace. 


Colonial Special Farmers Salt 
is the only salt of soft, porous 
flaky texture. That is why it 
melts like snow—penetrates 
evenly and flavors uniformly. 
And you use less of it than of 
other salts, because Colonial is 
pure salt—all salt, with all the 
moisture removed. 


It will notcakeorlump. Ordinary saltsdo. 







2 if Put ap in 70- 
WY |b. bags of 


Gereuny linenized ma- 
terial which 


makes splen- 
oe did toweling. 


Neal 
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SALT 
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Ordinary Salt 











LLL 


meal, for oats can not altogether 


much muscle-building material as oil 
meal. 


and one pound of oil meal per head, in 
connection with corn. June 
** Dandelion 

because each 
weight to butter. 
35 cents at drug or grocery stores. 
vegetable, harmless, meets all State and 
Used for 50 years 


Roughing Calves Thru the 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


and corn. What ration would you sug- 
at 9? 

-robably as cheap and satisfactory a 
ration as any is an average daily of 
about twenty pounds of silage, together 


It may possibly pay to add a little 
corn to the ration, but we rather doubt 
it if the silage is rich in corn. 


around 190 pounds, in fair flesh, which 
I wish to feed in order to promote the 
growth of bone and muscle. For feed 
I have corn, oats, tankage and alfalfa 


pound of tankage, what alfalfa hay it 
will eat and enough corn to keep it in 
r flesh but not fat. In addition it 
well to allow access to some such 
mineral mixture as equal parts of 
believe that it will pay to feed a little | slacked lime, salt and wood ashes. 
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The cube-like, hard crystals 
or hard flakes of other salts 
make dissolving slow and un- 
even, causing poor results. 
sist on Colonial Special Farm- 


TLL 





SPECIAL 
FARMERS 


SALT 





Buffalo, N. Y. Boston, Mass. 


the place of oil meal as a supple 
to corn. Oats contain in each 
pounds only about one-third as 


We suggest that our corre 


pondent consider feeding an average 


of about three pounds of oats fi) 





Winter 


National 
by all large creameries. 
Absolutely tasteless. 


have thirty head of calves which | buttermilk. 
roughing thru the winter. For | Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 


Color Your Butter 


‘*Dandelion Butter Color” Gives That 
Golden June Shade and Costs 
Really Nothing. 


Before churning add one-half teaspoon- 
gallon of cream 
of your churn comes butter of Golden 


to each 


ounce used adds ounce oi 
Large bottles cost only 





I have ilage, clover hay, oats 


what clover hay they will clean 


COW HIDES 


Tan 'Em Up, Folks, Sure 


When the “Old Man” tells you 
that, he knows what he is talkin’ 
Hides are stilllow and 


my advice last winter, and from 
the piles ofletters we get thank- 
in’ us for the fine goods we are 
turning out, I know you are well 
Folks our Wear-Well brand of Leather 


Old Ma b: 
Omaha Hide 


pleased 





and Fur Coats and Robes can't be beat. 


YOU KNOW ME, FOLKS 





Boar Ration 


Tllinois correspondent writes: 
have a pure-bred boar weighing 


—$—$— 





Dear Old J have alwaystreated everybody 
I know farmin' is up 
hill business these days. That's 
why me and my two boys have 
cut our tanning prices. 
pay you to send your hides to 
us and get ‘em tanned into the 
famous Wear-W ell brand Leath- 
er and Coats and Robes, 

the best on the custom 
market.Write me. Let # 

me tell you about it, 

and send yousamples, 


Man 
Iwantto say 
that leather I 
gotfrom you 
is good and 
cannot be 
beatin repair 
| work and 
making har- 


ness 
R.J. Blumer, 
Garner, Ia. 











suggest that our correspondent 





Omaha Hide& Fur Co.,/43 Lohse Bidg.,Omaha,N: 





this boar an average daily of 
one pound of oats, one-half 









CONTAGIOUS ABORTION 
Prevent thie by using ABORNO. 
Easily administered by hypodermic syr 
inge. Kille abortion germs quickly with- 
out barming cow. Write for booklet with 
letters from users and full detaile 
of Money-Back Guarantee. 


ABORNO LABORATORY 
@ Jeff St. Lancaster, Wis. 
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THE DAIRY 


sur readers are iavited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions concerning 
dairy management will be | PRICE OF Bul 
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cheerfully answered. 











Dairy Outlook 


4n Iowa correspondent writes 


Will it be overdone?” 
unquestionably 


most profitable branches of 


t sooner or later it will almost inev- 


products than many 


e of dairy cows has 


heifers to fill that 


selling relatively 
1 most other farm products for 


uy districts there is already : 


; from the butter 
» market milk producers are facing 
situation which the 





> thing by going into dai- 


is temporarily so f 


x are going into the 


The Forty-fourth 1000-Pound 


Holstein-Friesian 


just completed a 365- 


among the cows producing 
1,000 pounds of fat 
ie Korndyke of Nevada is a daugh- 


illinois Dairy Show 


Classes have been provided for 


‘s, running as high as $25 
i ‘e to be awarded 
, of the University 


Mo 


= 


National Dairy Association 


everal cities have made ay 


ting their applications at the 
‘ting of the National Dairy 


> announced soon 


r of directors was increased from 27 
The present directorate includes 


s; W. W. Marsh and Hugh 


‘ : | 
————— 28.8¢ 
J * 209s | 
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G. Van Pelt, Waterloo, and Professor 











H. H. Kildee, Ames. H. E. Van Nor- | 0 

man was elected president of the asso- | 3 16.3¢ ti 

ciation for 1922. G. Watson French is | ved { Pr a it 

vice-president; J. A. Walker, vice-pres- | | | | 
ident and treasurer, and W. E. Skin- | 10 ek WR 10 
ner, of Chicago, secretary and general cost |OF FE FEED REQUIRED TO PRODUCE A POUND OF BUTTER lo 
manager of the show. The executive 0 

committee for the coming year in- (Compiled from U. S. Governmen 


cludes J. K. Dering, W. W: Marsh, 
Chas. L. Hill, M. D. Munn, J. D. Hollo- | ook at thi di agra mf! 
well, Fred Pabst, W. L Cherry and the 1S I 
president and two vice presidents. t shows just how profitable the production of butter 
or butter-fat has been since 1914, and that it pays just 
as big today as ever. 
Jowa Gets Funds for Tubercu- rhe top line of the black area shows the price of 
-. wr butter, while the bottom line shows the cost of feed 
losis Work required to produce a pound of butter. The thickness 
The passage of the federal emergency of the black area then shows the spread between cost Cay 


E 
¢ 





‘ ' | of feed and price of butter——or the net profit. For 
é ‘opriati F $600,000 yr bercu- | t : 
appropriation of 6 for tubercu | example, near the end of 1921, feed to produce a pound 
losis eradication work will expedite | of butter cost 16.9 cents; butter sold for 45.7, leaving De 
, | oh. eT re ‘a anit bata Laval Separetor 
the work of federal and state veterina- | a difference of 28.8 cents per pound, or 170°, profit Theworld’s standard 
; ; ‘ De Laval Cre: Separ: : » helpe th over 2,500,000 in u 
rians in cleaning up the cattle herds | al Cream Separators have helped more than Pheer peamaatgeal hme 
am ‘ . | any other factor to put the butter business on sucha tne world ove oKinisd 
of the country. The allotment of this | ‘tal “y , : : eaner, easie 
: : _ eae profitable basis—by saving cream, improving butter in sack lente leneed Ok 
appropriation which lowa will we elve quality, saving time, and saving skim-milk im the best any other 
has not been definitely determined. It | condition for feeding. 
§ r 7s © y | : . . 
is expected to be between $75,000 and Let a De Laval start making and saving money for 
$90,000, as the state funds now on hand | you now. See your De Laval agent or write for full in 
exceed $100,000 and the government formation. Prices on pre-war basis. Sold on easy terms. 
will approximately match the state Th D L 1S t C 
funds. The emergency appropriation e Ve Laval Separator Company 
' NEW VOR ; . 
: _ P . r4 ° is e 
end of the fiscal year. An increased 
appropriation for the work has been Sooner or later you will use a 





asked for next vear by Secretary of 
: De Laval Milker 


Agriculture Wallace De a ava i The berre of milk 


other way of ¢ akan ” 


Iowa Cow Makes High Record Cream Separator and Milker ian 


White Beauty Concordia, a Holstein- — 








Friesian cow owned by O. L. Hamer, ; : : 
Waterloo, Iowa, has recently made a Resolve that in 1922 you will use the “Exchange 
seven-day record of 30.75 pounds of Way”—a better way to buy your cattle- sheep 

butter from 592.08 pounds of milk. Ske | fand hogs. Write today for our descriptive folder 
also has to her credit a yearly record ‘ ' . oo 
of 1,013 pounds of butter from. 21,199.08 and explanation of buying “From Breeder to 
pounds of milk. Both records were Feeder.” Nearly a hundred communities have 


made under ordinary farm conditions. ete vies ‘ - ; 
White Beauty was bred in Blackhawk | f£OUNd Our service good. So will you. 


counts, of which her owner is a resk THIVE STOCK EXCHANGE, Inc.,°"* suissu"** Des Moines, lowa 
3 “s ’ 


dent. 

















Dairy Ration 
An Iowa correspondent writes: 
“We get $2 a hundred tor 4 per cent Ti 


whole milk. What kind of a ration 
will it pay us to feed? We are feed- 
° 
This FREE BOOK 
Tells How! 


ing ground corn and cob meal, bran, 
corn stover and timothy hay. The cows 
Thousands of farmers are beating low price# 


, a 
are not doing so very well We can | § Simp 
buy clover hay at from $8 to $10 a ton. | 
Will it pay us to buy some clover hay 












and some concentrates?” and realizing dandy profits on their hogs, sheep 

Of course, after cows have gone | and cattle by butchering right at home. You can 
down in their milk flow it is hard to! @ easily provide your entire winter’s supply of 
get them back, no matter how well meat and have ample to sell to neighbors and to 
} as : AN the stores in towns nearby. Home Butchering 
they are fed. Nevertheless, we sug- \\ 






iseasy. This 24-page Book, gives easy-to-follow 

instructions. Tells you all you need te know— 
how to do the work easiest quickest and best. 
SEND AT ONCE. 


All You Need To Know! 


Use the Coupon below, or a post card will do. 


This Book pape You Send your name and address and this Free Book 
—How To Select Stock will be sent you by return mail. These simple 
— Treatment Before Sizughtering structions show —° arn ay, to mz ag — — 

need to experiment. Nonee to “guess” e easy-to-follow 
—Correct Ways To Staughter methods outlined in this book turn spare hours into dollars. 


gest that our correspondent buy f \ 
enough clover hay at $8 or $10 a ton 
so that he can feed at least 14 pounds | # ¥ 
of clover hay per cow daily. In addi- | : \ 
tion to the 14 or 15 pounds of clover 





hay daily, we would allow them to eat 
whatever they wish in the way of corn 
stover and timothy. In connection 
with such a roughage ration we would 











feed a grain mixture of about 5 parts —Dressing and Skinning With this Free Book we will include @ valuable folder, 

corn and cob meal, 2 parts ground | @ —How To Chill > “Recipes for Curing Meat.” SEND COUPON TODAY! 
; ‘ at ~Profitable Ways To Cut Meat 

oats, 1 part oil meal and 1 part bran —Knives Commonly Used HOME WELFARE DEPARTMENT 


in the ease of the very best producers | If eee Sezerret, THE CAREY SALT COMPANY, 


it may pay to increase the bran to 2 | 
: . | i —Many Other Valua- 7m Dept. 802 so AS. 
parts and decrease the corn and cob | § bic Directions. BUTCHEN "BANS 


meal to 4 parts. The most important 
thing for our correspondent to do is | 
to substitute clover ha} ut $8 or $10 


é on for the greater par ( is I 
ag ; ” ee ee ee ee ae THE -CAREY SALT COMPANY, 
1 n addition to that it will prob / Dep*. 802 Hutchinoson, Kansas. 
ably also pay to feed just a little oil i ne ' Send me your Free Book ‘‘Simple Instructions for 
meal, altho oil meal at present prices j . -iily / Butchering on the Farm,” also “Recipes for Curing 
{ Meat’’—without obligating me. 







Home Welfare Department, 


is so far out of line with bran, corn 
and oat prices that we very much 
doubt if it will pay to feed more than 
one pound of oil meal per cow daily 
except in the case of very unusual pro- 
ducers. 








When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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cry 
YN¢ ‘ r I ter’s fath- | over the road st in front of me. I be- | “Yan de turkey, Massa Dennis!" Little | again they went onward, Dennis leading at ? 
f t eI « | I ed it over with Coffee whispered suddenly, and Jack came way ; 
under ! I'd i or my | shary bac to the consciousness of | The sun had set and the first shade of a 
I é t r é ‘ pipers | things about him with a sudden keen | twilight was beginning to fall when they 5 ‘ 
¢ ‘ , y 1id J nis there be a y thrill that was almost painful in its in- came out again from the woods and in ¥ 
‘ ft thru the w H ew tensit sight of the Roost As they came up to ut 
i i ri ood he Denr had started up from where he the row of cabins, Kala came out to meet , 
i 1 from one of the bushes a ty and was looking in the direction in | then “De master he came home while - ; 
t e ye the t ) he ed | whic Little Coffee was pointing Jack ago,”’ he said. “He be axing for you ies ; 
1 e } f turkeys lots of times,”’ r 1 } cautiously and also looked | Jack stood stock-still. “What's that, é 
d Little Coffee, but neither Jack nor n the sar direction His heart was ; Kala?” said he - Ps 
; ~ 3a as Dent paid any attention to him beating very quickly The turkeys had | “De master he came home,” repeated “4 
‘ tie abi ; a sii To Jack the wood present becam«s come out from the woods without any | Kala. ‘‘He been cing for you.” = 
< re eer n impenetrable maze of trees and un- one of the three having seen them until | Somehow Jack could not believe what 
ene en trout ‘ dergrowth, but Dennis walked traight that moment They were feeding in the | he heard D’'ye mean Mr. Parker's ec 
D , ‘ the ) ‘ on hout any hesitation It was very open about a furlong away, and maybe | back?’ he said. 
t t f , i t arr nder th« till shadows of th« fifty or sixty yards from the edge of the | “Hum-hum,” said Kala, nodding 3 
' ; ; : : , pines Now there were patch- woods | head. ’ 
; ‘ = es of underbr now and then they Dennis arose, and, without speaking, | 
J - o had t pase . thru the thick- took up his gun. Then, partly crouching, |; vie 
- et Little ( iffee was sometimes obliged he skirted back into the woods and along | CHAPTER 21—THE STRUGGLE nis " 
ade Ned = : , to | h way so carefully thru the | the edge of the clearing, Jack following | Jack and Little Coffee had laid the s | 
J | - ’ t} t cat-briers that he was left far behind. At him and Little Coffee following Jack. So dead turkey down upon the ground. With- AS , 
} I I f a eertain place they came to a morass they went on for some distance, and then | out another word he ran away toward ; 
of fet » th ‘ ny in th woods which seemed to be the Dennis turned sharply out again toward | the house He heard voices as he = I Z 
Yorkt n J 1 at , on head-waters of some creek—a cluster of the edge of the woods. He went forward | proached; the y ceased at the sound of 3 H 
; _t 4 . i. it Pete e te - # wok smooth, glassy pools, surrounded by trees now very slowly and cautiously and Jack | footsteps as he entered the house : d 
} tatir \ t é ‘ and bushes Here the ground was soft still followed him, half crouching He | found Mr. Parker standing in the mid 
¢ ‘ +} ir, Ri ’ ‘ and spongy under foot and Dennis was intensely excited his mouth was of the hall with his hat upon his he : 
and taken fart t] ' rt picked his way; irefully along, Jack fol- dry and clammy, and his pulse beat heav- Peggy Pitcher stood leaning over the lean, slg 
‘ 1 J ‘ i in ily in his ears. He did not notice the | rickety banister rail, half-way up , 
gar ‘ i J I cried out sweat trickling down his face Would stairs. ‘‘There he is now,” she said is , | 
. n hary tarted violen Dennis re: shoot one of the turkeys? | Jack entered. ‘“‘And ‘tis no use to bluster ha 
tege r he qu aking upon the “Wait a little.” said Denni without | and swear at me any more. I told you i 
; 1 thrust turning around, ‘'till I see where I be.” | none of my doing that he went ? 
j { rej wit f gun, Jack could now see between the thick- had never before seen Mr. Parker . 
re +t pped quickly into the water and was ets that the clearing was just ahead in one of his humors He had heard oth- - 
| gone Dennis crept cautiously forward and Jack | ers about the Roost speak of those times u ; 
that Twas a moccasin snake,’’ said Den- stood watching hin Presently he saw when the master would be in one of + ea - 
nis | that the other was beckoning for him to | fits of temper, but he himself had as yet ee 
off Jinbe, Jack laughed I'm glad I haven't Lit- come forward He did so, approaching | never beheld one of those dreadful moc : : s 
estnind: } “Sage apg ry mA +s , . tle Coffee's bare legs, anyhow he said very carefully Dennis we crouched Now he saw that the master’s eyes w Ss ; 
- ; D grinned and looked at Little Cof- down, looking out thru the bushes, and | bloodshot. Mr. Parker had not been drink- 3 
fe re he stood w rolling eyes, see- | Jack came close to him, Little Coffee fol- | ing, but his face was congested to a tp p 
CHAPTER 20—THE WILD TURKEY. ng anot r snak n every « ofr t lowing He peered out from between the purple-red, and the veins in his neck and on 
| r f ot these minute particu- leave there were the turkeys, perhaps | forehead stood out full and round. e . 
The er ge to t trans nset lar f that day adventur ; that which | fifty or sixty yards i a half a dozen | turned a dull, heavy, truculent look upon , 
tled life t t Jack d at the Roost ain happened ifterward seemed to stamp | or more great cock turkeys To Jack's | Jack as he came in, and Jack, under that 
suddenly id harp é t tl them indelibly upon |} memory eyes they looked very big and very near. heavy and forbidding glare, stood still ] r , 
one part of his existence had been severed | So, at last, they came out into an open | “"Tis like if we went on a little fur- looked down upon the floor t 
from the other part by the keen cut of Ss] of ! twent or thirty acres in ; der,” whispered Dennis, ‘“ ’twould bring ; “Come hither,”’ said Mr. Parker at last, 
tl fe of fate extent, where t trees had been cleared | us nigher to them, but I have a mind to | in a gloomy voice, and at his bidding ' 
Mr. | r had beer way from home awa Here and there were little patches | risk a shot from here.”’ He was crouched, | Jack advanced slo1 and reluctantly. wit 
for near two wee He had not taken of bushe ind here and there the tall gazing at the turkeys Then he care- | ‘Come hither, I say,’ he repeated, as font , 
Jack wit ! that d ng t tt ‘ trunk of a tree, blackened and seared by | fully raised the mi et and thrust it out | Jack hesitated at a little distance, and . th 
the lad 1 litt r nothing t 10 fire, stood stark and erect Across, be- | thru a fork of the bush in front of him again Jack advanced When he 1 ‘y j 
cepting i ht wort t the ft yond the clearing, was a strip of blue | He took a long, steady aim. Jack waited, | come near enough Mr. Parker reached uy . 
as Pegey her demanded of hit river, the distant further shore hazy in | hardly daring to breathe, every nerve | out and caught him by the collar of his id t 
A great deal of } time | spent i the t sunlight tensely braced to meet the shock of the | coat Jack made no effort to resist him; % . 
or about Dent cabin, 1 vi ttin Is this the place where the turkeys discharge | he stood perfectly quiet, his soul heavy te : 
the gre oty fireplac ng ramb feed?” Jack asked Something must have alarmed the birds | with a dumb apprehension as to what : 
lingly the ¢ r ! t leg Aye,"’ said Dennis “Phew!"’ he con for one great cock suddenly raised his was about to happen to him. sein 
wife pattered about the bare earthen tinued, wiping his streaming face with head and looked sharply this way and | Mrs. Pitcher hath told me that ™ 
floor Ps ed f t, | face always } hirt sleeve “it surely be mortal hot that, and then they were all standing bade you not to go away from hom<¢ r 
stolid d express t 1 sort this day.” | with their necks stretched high, looking said Mr. Parker: ‘“‘but that in spite of all pre tt 
of s alr t resentful reserve Jack looked all around the wide spread | intently about them. Then suddenly there she could say you did go, leaving your ws 
When the master Lway fr home, of clearing Ther was not a sign of came the stunning, deafening roar of the | work undone behind you. Well, then, I'll “ : 
Denni: ha been d etime life in all the vast shimmering expansé nusket 4 cloud of pungent smoke hid lay my mark on you, by zounds! and in : , 
went off fishing or hunting He 1 an except a few turkey buzzards sailing | everything for a little while; then it had such a way that you'll not forget it soon, “ ; 
old 1 1den M i CaDIT smoothly thru the air and two or three | dissolved | nor run away again when you're told to F 
and now and then he would fete! om other perched upon a blackened limb | Could Jack believe his eyes? One great stay at home.” 
a rat t nh ope 1 » 3 fF «doze of at } turkey cock was flapping and struggling | He drew Jack across the room as > , 
squirrels, or me other such bit of fr There's something dead over yonder,” upon the ground | spoke, and Jack, fearing to resist, yield- W 
neat from the forest or t clearit observed Dennis | He leaped up with a shout and ran out | ed himself to be led as the master chos Mr. Pa 
One hot and sultry afternoon during this “Where do you find the turkeys, Den- | into the clearing. He heard Little Coffee | It was not until Mr. Parker had taken hir i} 
memorable time of the 1 ter bsence nis?” said Jack | shout behind him as he ran forward thru down the heavy riding-whip from the wall fla oO 
he ind Jack started off to clear Find 'em?"” said Denr “Why, you | the long, shaggy grass, jumping over the that he fully understood what his mastrr Ing it 
about a mile away, wher of morning find ‘em here Where se should you | stumps, and he had a vision of the rest | intended to do to hin His first insti: his 
or in the slant of the day bf k of find ‘em? Jack did not ask further of the turkeys scattering with shrill, | was of defense, and as Mr. Parker raised for Oo! 
turkey-cocks, banished m from the questions 1 presently Dennis ex- piping cries toward the woods—half-fly- | his arm he too reached up, hardly kno. you 
company of their hens, would gather to plained “They won't come out of the ing, half-running—then he was standing | ing what he did, and caught the other |! out 
gether to feed in the lor ‘ r v is till toward the cool of the after- | over the turkey cock where it lay upon | the sleeve, holding it tightly. “Your Wh 
Peggy Pitcher was ver t t Jacl noon, when they come out to feed Then the ground in the tall, brown grass It honor he cried, and he recognized that said D 
gor with Dennis instead it we'y got to creep upon ‘em or lay by was nearly motionless when he reached his voice was hoarse and dry—‘“your Oh! 
home to ttend f his wor f r till they come to us.” As he spoke he it, and its half-closed eyes were still honor, I'm mightily sorry for what I've ed ! 
Jack wer very good friend but there wined his face again with his sleeve bright with the life that was just leaving done, and I promise you I'll never do the beat 1 
were time when she w ld 1 ’ very By and by he began loading his musket them. There it lay, and Jack looked dow: like again. I'll never run away again, y 
provoked with him I Ea measuring the powder \v carefully, at it in an ecstasy. The sun shone upon honor, indeed I won't! Pray, don’t strike tle 
honor would come hon ind wrapping the bullet in a piece of greasy the burnished, metallic luster of its neck- | me, your honor!” t 
gone,” sl l I'd t like him to cloth nd ramming it down with some blue, green Its great Let go my arm!” cried Mr. Parker n 
give you a good leather " ! difficulty into tl eur | a futile, scratching strug- harshly “What d’'ye mean by holdi: . 
Then maybe 1 learn t tay t mie Jack sat upon a fallen log, watching | was quite still. my sleeve like t) 2" He strove to break De 5 
and t to y r own wor! ‘ hin ind Little Coffee sat squatted upon Dennis was coming hurrving forward at awav from hold, but Jack clung Cr t 
She w ery aneér) iJ burst t hams, al looking or After Dennis | a trot, carrying his musket hanging at to him more closely than ever. tr 
out | t | s | i loaded his musket, he propped it his side Little Coffee was capering ‘I promise you,” he cried, panting, ‘T tt 
c t) } 1 into t t ov caref upon the log and then stretched | around Dennis came up to where Jack promise you—I'll never go away again. I I 
afterne ! } Se t at le a little grassy | stood He hid whatever exultation he promise you after this I'll do just as you - 
Der ' t t bala 1 over! under the n tree “By might have felt under an assumed air of would have me, but—but—don’'t beat n ‘ t 
his s t for J l s ke!"’ ] 1, had a drink of | indiffer pretty long shot,”’ I'm mightily sorry for what I've done—I tr 
tt tw . : \ es | he said it. But im—but don‘t try to beat me!” “a 
shas ol . I . Jack 1 ot realized ntil Dennis twas t r Let go my arm, I tell you!” cried M tr ¢ 
tow k 1 ( w t sty If Ls I As |} ( vith } Parker, and he tried to wrench himself I I 
ae , ’ I had ¢ . I | sle He and held 00s But still Jack held him tight at 
. Well, you can t wish for it,” said | it ¢ at a l Then Jack felt that Mr. Parker had let ing 
der ! on Denr nd I i that t | oO} is } 1 it go } grasp upon his collar and was tr pie 
they est we « lo. 7 harp look- | heavily upon the ¢ ’ | ing to pluck away the hold of the fingers to help 
sed | Befor t nov } rid nd the best pair he i there fresh meat for } L, that clutched the sleeve “Let me go, I a8 cas 
hey r of first U2 Aas tell y ' he cri out again “Are youl i 
came runnil ter ther He reached He stretched h If out as he spoke carry it home for you, Dennis,” mad to handle me thus?—What do you <a S 
them pant the veat fr ! i I nd closed his e} tho to sleep said J mean ?—Are you mad?—Let me go!”’ The 
his bl n br t dr dD Pe may if you choose,” said Dennis next moment he had torn his arm fr Ja ( 
did 1 I \ t tT The sun had sunk further and further | He struck at Jack with the whip, but ‘ 
out seen per \ ! pr nce toward the west, and the shadows of the The shadows re growing longer and | Jack clung to him so closely that the “ 
walked away raight across t shaggy trees were growing longer and longér longer as they unged into the voods blow was without effect, and before he - 
field, striking the edge of the clear Jack sat listening and enjoying the warm again with their faces turned home could rike him again Jack had caught 3 
ing that bounded the deeper growt of solitud: How strange and wonderful it Jack soon found his load was very heavy him once more ‘ 
woods beyond, Jac keeping pace wit ill was—how far remote from that old and presently he was glad to share it He heard the rasping sound of ripping r 
him on one side and Little Coffee on the e he had left behind in England. Eng- with Little Coffee. He tied the feet of cloth, and he knew that he must ha ns ( 
other. nd! His mind went backward feeling the great bird together with one of his | torn some part of his master’s dress. ma , 
“When I rode over to Marlborough around amid the things of the past and shoe-strings; then he slung it over a “You sha’n't beat me!” he gasped. ‘‘You mom f 
t‘other day,” said Jack, “there was a measuring them with the present. That branch, he taking one end upon his shoul- | sha’n’t beat me!” Mr. Parker tried to 
great big turkey came out and crossed ' was England—this was America. der and Little Coffee the other. Then thrust him away with his elbow, but ! 
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clung all the more tightly. As Mr. Par- 
yr peated Him party stay, Be coula ee eNeie rel Oimenenemeiie nei SimemenenenSnemenenenteihenenenentenietn 
gee the other’s handsome face flaming 
ain purple-red, but in the violence and ex- 
citement of the struggle he only half 
kné what he was doing. He could feel 
I truggling movements of his master's 
pody as he clutched him, and he was 
conscious of the soft linen of his shirt 
he fine smell of his person Then 
It that someone had caught him by 
ollar, and, in the turmoil of his ex- 
ent he knew that it was Mrs. Pitch- 
who held him, and he heard her veice 
in his ear: ‘“‘Let go, Jack; Are 
lean gone crazy? What are you 
Let go, I say.” 
» I won't!” cried Jack, hoarsely. 
sha’n't beat me!"" He hardly knew 
I was doing; his only instinct was 
r-defe In his struggles he felt 
If ainst the edge of the 
ainst a chair. Then he 























ower Machine Prices 
—a factor in a brighter outlook 


for 1922 


OST of the readers of this paper er basis. For 1922, better labor at lower 
know that we have reduced our cost will be available, better marketing 
prices on farm machines for1922. conditions are being evolved, and recent 





















strike a 


and then as 


bled — oe Mga t_g-* The lower figures apply on practically our tariff legislation also should tend to in- 
ng it with a oud clatter A e : 7 ; 
came instant, Mr. Parker tripped over it entire line of grain, hay,and corn harvest- crease farm product prices. 
eg Re gy Pig oe Beggin ing machines, plows, tillage implements All these factors indicate that more 
In the fall his hat and wig were ; ‘ P : ; 
ed off, but he still held the whip seeding machines; etc. efficient production by modern methods 


ed in his hand. Jack stood panting, 
xey Pitcher still had hold of him 
collar of his coat In the sudden 
yn of the tumult of the struggle, 
ould hear the blood surging with a 
lessly beating ‘“‘Shum—hum—hum” in 


irs 


Reductions in prices of farm machines and improved machines will mean greater 
and other articles the farmer buys is one _ profitfor the new year. You cannot afford 
of the many indications pointing to con- to postpone the purchase of needed ma- 
tinued improvement in the farmer's situa- chines. Where repairs have been made 
tion. The War Finance Corporation is again and again, beyond the point of ser- 
steadily pouring aid fromits billiondollar viceability, waste and loss are pretty sure 
fund into agricultural communities to to follow. The present prices will enable 
finance the farmer. Freight rate reduc- you to replace the old with efficient 
tions on stock, grain, hay, etc. now going modern machines so that best use may be 
into effect, will save many millions for the made of the opportunities that are certain 
farmers. Land values are nowonasound- to come to the farming world. 


Parker lay still for a second or two 
o partly stunned by his fall; then 
rrambled up from _the floor He 
dup his wig and put it on his head. 
d not seem to see his hat where it 
llen under the table He put his 
to his head and stood so for a sec- 
two Then he flung the riding- 
down upon the table and walked to 
or without looking at Jack Den- 
vho was on his way to his cabin 
ard the sound of the struggle and 
voices, the scuffling of feet upon 
fl the clattering over-turning 

He had stopped, and now 

the musket over his shoulder, 
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ffee carrying the turkey He 
1 so standing when M1 Parker : ; 
the door. ‘Dennis!’ cried the Binders Corn Binders Spring Tooth Harrows 
ter hoarsely, “bring three or four Threshers Corn Pickers Peg-Tooth Harrows 
ind come over here directly.”’ Then Harvester-Threshers Corn Shellers Tractor Harrows 
wit t waiting for a reply, he came back Headers Ensilage Cutters One-Horse Cultivators 
é table and = R. glass #] Push Binders Huskers and Shredders Culti-Packers 
or os If ~ ott é —s Mowers Huskers and Silo Fillers Kerosene Engines 
ng agains e edge o ve gilas : . 
nervous trembling of his hand evs se — bg 
edders eet Cultivators otor Trucks 
heard Mr. Parker’s words to Den- ~ : 
a gl — a aed ae F ned eat Loaders Beet Pullers Cream Separators 
’ how utterly and helplessly power- Side-Delivery Rakes Cotton Planters Manure Spreaders 
save les was, and into what a pit of trou- Sweep Rakes and Stackers Grain Drills Stalk Cutters 
fine bl had fallen His heart sank away Combined Side Rake and Tedder Lime Sowers Feed Grinders 
tly, within him and he stood without moving, Baling Presses Broadcast Seeders Stone Burr Mills 
3 numb with despair, the rapid pulse-beats Corn Planters Tractor Plows Cane Mills 
till thumping -ar no ry , is ears ‘ 
and ¢ "hae ie ae ee ne A rong oie Listers Horse Plows Potato Diggers 
had i 1ioné ‘your honor, 1e said husk- Corn Cultivators Disk Harrows Wagons 
hed ily I—I didn't know what I was doing 
his Ididn't. I didn’t mean to tear your dress 
: Pardon me, your honor, I didn't ean it!” . . : . : 
im; pee te. ane etre on  aaeiaiaes” aiken . If you are interested in learning some of the new prices or in looking over any 
h : hard lump in his throat. Mr. Parker individual machine, the International Dealer in your vicinity is at your service. Or 
maid not the slightest attention to him. | you may address your inquiry direct to us. 
ha “W t you listen to me, your honor?” 
1e.” he ed, despairingly He heard the ap- 
all pre hing footsteps of Dennis and those = 
our fg Shon he had brought with him, and the INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY ; 
i sound lent a still heavier agony of de- = 
in sp to his apprehension “T didn't CHICAGO OF AMERICA USA % 
CORPORATEO! 
9 me to do it, your honor," he cried, with | = 
ee a final effort t yJlacate that implacable ° ° 
| to A ice iia Ad dona alts Manse Set wee 92 Branches and 15,000 Dealers in the United States 8 
one ind en the next moment Dennis = 
' nd three negroes came into the house | * 
Ide | want you to take that boy,”’ sald | = 
ee. Mr. Parker, pointing to Jack, “and lock 11@ HSNO NISMS IIS NIOMMISNS HIS ONIS EN |S1Ie HONS MOTIONS SiS MIEMe wien enieneric 
cen 1 ip in the cellar for the nigh } 
vall flay you alive tomorrow,” said he, turn- | 
ster ing with a flash upon Jack and grinding | ——- _ ee 
t his white teeth together. “I'll spare you | not tell how long it was he sat ther: 
i for tonight, but tomorrow I'll murder | in the cold dampness of the place, think ALABAMA FARMER ae Ec A D 
Ww you, | =~ and then he turned and went | ing and thinking, and yet with a mind BEATS THE Hh C L 
} out of the room, . ‘ » aieaeie ; oe Us bee ; 
Sed “Wh . : ig iceeie Maaialia Sica) inert and — as ae oa ision of — Mr. Cashman’s Letter About 
I vertical ie = : | sciousness e could hear distant sounds Ss . 
‘ mintehen j mokes Mea Simple, Easy Method ’ 
hat said Dennis. | thru the house, and now and then the t by el a Bowman s Remedy for 
our Oh! I don't know, Dennis,” Jack pant- | echo of footsteps passing overhead. All That Saves All Shrinkage. 4 ‘ 
ve S—almost sobbing. ‘He was going to | sound him was a dead and muffled : . Contagious Abortion 
the beat me, and I tried to keep him from | . ve : A : E. Ultseh, Florence, Ala., uses an easy 
‘ } silence of darkness It must have been 2 ’ “ww M B 1 
our doing it, that was all.” nightfall when Mrs. Pitcher came. bring better method of smoking meat for home hen Mr. Bowman told me about 
‘ike lie fought with his honor like a wild- | ing gome food wrapped up in a 7: ipkin use and market. He says: ‘‘For years | his remedy, I was very skeptical myself 
tat,” said Mrs. Pitcher, “and he threw | «ffere," she said, “you eat this, and | have been using Wright’s Smoke. I tell It was necessary for him to treat our 
ae > Resist agp tee a noe you'll feel the better for it... Jack shook | you it is fine. The meat has such a fine herd, so that I could have an opportun- 
ing ' Why “2 you nA” cogs Jack? said his head “Well, I'll put it down here, taste and no inseets trouble it I simply ity of observing at first hand just what 
le lennis yu ius ¢ » bee ‘lear y > a ° ’ - > : : ¥ 
eak Hs ae a - ae an _ and maybe you'll eat it after a while won’t go back to the old way This year his remedy would actually do; and it 
ung 17 9 ado suc E t ye Os z JaAacK P ahe _ ~ * eavinge hi > . a ir i . “Vela 1 
ind to abba, tut a cel ek 66 so. ter] — on 7 ‘ Pi — y l age h “4 I smoked eight hogs and the meat is fine was only after waiting six months and 
oe once ore Oo e darkness anc 1¢ Si- . } ” . 71 , , ~¢ . 
I the choking in his throat. ‘‘Well,” said | jonce. it sells like hot cakes. re —_— “om oe — our own ¢ attle, 
= De} 8, there is nothing le ft now but to By little and little the sounds of mov Mr. Ultseh simp! a ial ila ut also those oO dozens of farm rs in 
you a his honor said You had better | ing in the house above were stilled. Jack's Wright’s Smok y pt eoethg " this and adjoining counties had been 
5 tome along now, and not make any more | ears hummed and tingled and buzzed, and and lee “ce Wright's Hawn Pickle ae cured of this dread disease, that I was 
I “ip hrarteiag | he sat there thinking, thinking, thinking . : 5" . 1 * a ae fully convinced and am now doing my 
“Oh I'm not going to make any more and yet not thinking with any set pur- for sugar-curing—simply mix with 2: best to acquaint farmers of this most 
Mr. ble,” said Jack, hoarsely. | pose of thought What was to happen | pounds of salt and pack meat in it. Get | | beneficial remedy.’’ 
self * oe aa s. Pitcher stood looking | to him? Oh! if he had not resisted his | these genuine, guaranteed Wright Pure | Write todey for literature, giving full infor- 
in eee hfs Ml, said Dennis, as tho giv- | master! Why had he resisted? If there Food Products from your dealer. | mation about this wonderful remedy, to 
let 1% himself a shake, tis a bad, bad | wer, only some way in which he could i ‘ | THOS HB. CASmMAN 
ry- Piece of business. I can’t do anything | set himself right with that master’ If Simply send your nameto E. H. Wright } ote : 
ers to Ip you. Come along, and I'll make it | he could only beg and obtain some par- | Co., 861-D Broadway, Kansas City, Mo., Erick Bowman Remedy Co. 
», I « rn nd en awk on j don! And then he realized with despair | for valuable illustrated book on expert Owatonna, Minnesota 
bsg eat? aa . # soo ene good to | that there was no way in which he could methods of suring meat. Also learn how 
you ee ‘ atcner. undo what he had done; that there was | you can get a complete, highest-grade a eee eee : _— 
The ' don't want anything to eat,” said no possible pardon for him. He saw sir } 5 7 A seerite ni © Buy for less 
Ja despairingly : pe vr SELEEE ‘ iw as | butchering set at lowest factory cost than you can 
. " ety pian tage ; a mental picture his master rolling over . afford to build 
brit , le cellar was a vault-like dungeon of | on the floor, and he knew that he would E. H. WRIGHT CO. one 
the 4 place, built solidly of brick, with only never be forgiven such an insult eee : 
he rrow, barred window and the door ae PP rns “pe thr Sian ct ne with, | 861-D Broadway Kansas City, Mo. ACTA 
rht from the kitchen opening into it. Indeea, agony—if he could only escape the in t- | —_— ADJUSTABLE 
it 1 once been used as a place of con- able tom cat ey ' ~_ | ae _—— =~ FEED BOX 
Ke i. I n abl tomorro I , no T ' ‘ A . - 
ing snement or retention for the slaves in | nothing for him to do but to sit there all | utomobiles For Income Paper | \2j¢ 2 mi pioe. in fve nines, Handle trokae, eral. one. 
ive “et days and there was a pair of rusty night waiting for the day. Oh! if he could a — = nl enter pap = sr bes, par nie wa Ae alld aa ahcaegerti gi 3-c 
83, “4 d shackles with chains yet hanging | only stop thinking about it Ha miaht ao ae new. Will trade for | PETER JENSEN, Box B, ALTA, (OWA 
rou ‘fom a staple in the wall, Jack could have sat ore inkine thue na wee A. RR. Bic . ee 
fe x lave sat there thinking thus for an hour | A. R. Shekleton. Waterloo, lowa Please mention this paper when writing, 
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have sat there ten hours; there 

















was ne equence of thought by which he 
mis i sure the lengtl ¢ short 
ne of t not hut stretct 
of dul and numb despair er sud 
den felt that } ‘ parched I 
dry v thirst He won 1 if Pe 
Vit bre thir nythin t 
dri H P 1 < r. fumbling in t 
darkne d oper 1 the clotl ( 
v v ped the food e had brous 
him ev . tt wttte aomet? 
in ji It r nd water, and Ja 
a ! a Lf a of t felt in 
z t r l ratitud in tt j 
1 of parchin I I r 
t eating some of the food d befor 
I kr t id mad rt y 

For v t ent ted } 
! nd a tr l lur . 
} ij within hir but fter } had 
f i th food d n tl 
} 4 nee, it all car k to } 
witl rer d and over } r n 
nes He 1 ed } oe oO I 
H Re tions of t warm, bright 
d that had ist p | 1 recollection 
of the dead turke as it lay in the gra 

me v dly to hir The trivial recol 

lection seemed to make the terror of that 
v fte ard happened all the more 
tragic b trast He felt the hot drops 
well bi er nd |} er under his burning 
evelids and then or fell upon his hand 
and trickled slowly acro it 


CHAPTER 22—THE ESCAPE. 








It had not seemed to Jack that he had 
been asleep, but vision-like recollections 
of the happenings of the day skimmed 
ceaselessly in a panorama-like vision thru 
his tired brain Now he iw the hot 
stret< of clearing as he had seen it 
ifternoon—the quivering pu n air 
s! ting n, the distant river, tl! 
further shore Again ind ga I 
thought he struggled with hi master 
Sometime he dreamed that the next day 
had « ‘ nd that ! r had f 
given hir Rut thru all thes yn -lil 
drear there ever loomed, big and ter 
rible in the background of hi half-con- 
sciousnes the unknown fate that awaited 


him in the morning. and he would awaken 


to find those dreams dissolve into a blacl 
and rrible reality in which there us 
no spark of hope 

Suddenly he was startled from one of 
these half-waking visions by the sound 
of footster pas ne overhead ind then 
by the noise of a key rattling furt ly ir 
the lock It sounded loud in deat} 





door at the head 
ellow 


Then the 


of the cellar steps opened, and the 


licht of a candle slid slanting down along 
the wall. Jack looked with straining eyes 
and then he saw that it was Peggy 
Pitcher who was coming She was in 
her stocking feet, and wore a loose wrap- 
per and a mob-cap tied under her chin 
“Why Mrs. Pitcher whispered Jack, 
tremulously, “‘is that you?” 








“Yes,” she said, ‘tis I, but you be 
quiet.” 

“What time of night is it?” Jack whis- 
pere a 

“Why. ‘tis early yet—not more than 
nine o'clock, TIT reckon.” 

“Is that all?” said Jack 

She did not reply. but set the candle 
down upon the floor and stood for a whil 
regarding Jack, her arms akimbo. “Well,” 
she said at last, speaking angrily, “ ‘tis 
all your own fault that you're here, and 
‘tis none of my business I told you not 
to go away from home with Dennis, but 
you did go, in spite of all, and now you 
gee what's come of it. By rights, I should 
let vou alone: but no, here I be,”” and she 
tossed her head Well,” she continued, 
‘I'm not going to stand by and see you 
beat to death, and that's all there be 
2 og 

Jack’s very heartstrin quivered at 
her latter words “What do you mean, 
Mrs. Pitcher?” he said, hoping dumbly 
that he had somehow misunderstood 

“Why.” said she, “I mean that his hon- 
or is in that tate of 1 d I wouldn't 
trust him not to have you whipped to 
piece out of pure deviltry I never saw 
him as mad as this before, and I don't 
know what's got into hin H been 
away from home somewhere, and some- 
thing's gone wrong ind the very black 
evil’s got into him I've been talking to 
him ever since he you here, but he 
won't li to any I've seen him 
in bad mors I never saw him in 
as black a humor as he’s in tonight If 


sets on you tomorrow, he'll never stop 





ll he finishes vou, and that I do be- 
lieve.” 

Jack could not speak He sat looking 
at her in the light of the candle 

“Well,” Mrs. Pitcher burst out at last 
*T’'ve thought it all over and I've made 
up my mind. I dare say I’m a fool for my 
pains, but I'm going to let you get away 
For the long and short of it is that I 
sha'n't stay by and see ye beat to pieces 





like he beat one of his blackies last 
summer. After Dennis had locked you up, 
his honor must needs send for him and 
ask where you was, and if you was safe; 
and then he must needs have the key of 
t cellar in his own pockets He was 
dead tired, and so went to bed a while 
ago, and I've just contrived to steal the 


out of his pocket Now 
you go, TI am.” 

Peggy!” cried Jack, hoarsely. His 
twitched and writhed, and it was 


could do to keep from breaking 


kevs I'm going 
to let 

“Oh, 
mouth 
all he 











down “But how about you?” he said, 
his hand across his eyes. 

ever you mind about me,” said Mrs. 

Pitcher, rrily “You mind your own 

business, and I'll mind my business I 


int going to see you whipped to death— 
it it. So you just 
mir your I'll mind mine 
t where shall I go after you iet me 
out, Mrs. Pitcher?” 
Why,” said 


there is abo 





business and 


have to 
as I 


she, 


that you'll 





sett for yourself. "Tis as much 

can do to let you go. All I know is, you 
must get away from here. Now go, and 
don’t you lag about any longer. If his 
honor should chance to wake and find 
his keys gone, and suspicioned you'd got 
away, ‘twould be a worse lookout for 
you than ever, not to speak of myself.”’ 


was free to 
you've 
voice, 


realized that he 
-I’'ll never forget what 
” said he, in a choking 


Then Jacl 
ape. “Tl 


done for me, 











long as ever I live.’’ 

There, you go now,” she said, and she 
pushed him roughly toward the cellar 
st vay “As for me, don’t you think 
anything about me, Jack; I'll do well 
enough for a poor, wicked creature, and 
even if his honor does find out that 'twas 
[ let you go, why, he won't murder me. 
But then he won't find out,’’ she added. 

o now, you go.” 

Good-by, Mrs Pitcher,” said Jack; 
“won't you say good- by? ‘ 

No, I won't said she “You go, and 
don't you lose any more time about it.” 

Rut it was not until he was fairly out 
nto tl starlit ni t that he realized that 
he had really escaped He ran some little 
distance away before he stopped Then 





he stood looking about him Where was 
he to go now? Where was he to escape 
to? He stood still thinking He won- 
dered if Dennis would help him Then 
without } especial object he crept 
around back of the group of huts He 
could see that there was a faint light 
n Denr cabin, but he was afraid to 
pproact ‘loser Someone was singing 
n tl darkness be yond, and he knew 
that it was Little Coffee chanting in his 





high-pitched voice He crept slowly and 
cautiously toward the sound of the sing- 
ing, and presently he could distinguish 
the outline of Little Coffee’s form against 
the sky He was sitting perched upon 
the fence “Coffee!” whispered Jack, 
“Litt Coffee! But Little Coffee did 
. hear him, and continued his barbaric 
‘ nt, which seemed to consist chiefly of 
a repetition of the vords White man 
came to de green tree, black man, he go 

iy Little Coffee!’ whispered Jack 
aga and then instantly the singing 
ceased 

There was a moment or two of listen- 
ing silence Who da?" said Little Coffee 
presently, and Jack could see that he 
had turned his face toward him in the 
darkness 

Hust whispered Jack, “ ’tis I, Jack.” 

“Who?—Jack?—Dat you, boy?” said 
Little Coffee 

“VYes,”’ answered Jack 

Little Coffee jumped down instantly 
from the fence and came in the darkness 
toward Jack's’ voice “How you pit 
away?” said he to Jack; “dey say Massa 
Dennis lock you up in de cellar. How you 


git out. boy?’’ 

Never mind that,” said Jack; “tis 
enough that I got out, and here I am 
Come out here, Coffee. away from the 
cabins; somebody’ll hear us.” 

He led the way down toward the edge 
of the bluff, and Little Coffee followed 
him for a while in an amazed silence 

What you go do now, boy?” he asked 
after a little while 

Jack did not answer immediately, ‘“T’m 
going to run away,” he said at last 

“You no run away,” said Little Coffee, 
incredulously Jack did not reply. ‘“‘How 
you going to run away, anyhow?" asked 
Little Coffee 

‘“T am going to go off in the boat,” said 
Jack 

You no run away, boy.” said Little 
Coffe again 

“Yes, I will, too,” said Jack; and then 
he added, almost despairingly. ‘‘T've got to 
run away, Little Coffee I wonder if the 


oars are down by the dug-out‘ 
‘Yes, ‘em be.” said Little Coffees “| 
la prop de bank 


come in from de pot-nets! Where 


see K 


when he 


oars up ag'in’ de 








you run away to, anyhow?” he asked 
“T don't know,” said Jack: and then 
as tl thought came to him, he said 
rst of all, I'm going over the river 
to Bullock's Landing. T don't know where 
I'll go ther most likely down to North 
Carolina Thats’ wher the runaways 
go. T'll try to get to England from there.” 
Little Coffee looked at him in the dark- 
ness for a. while “IT be no more ‘fraid 
to run away dan you be ‘fraid to run 
away,” said he at last. 
“Wouldn't you be afraid?” Jack cried 
out eagerly: ‘‘then you shall go along 


with me if you choose He grasped at 


the chance of a companion in his escape 
for now, that every step brought him 
more nearly face to face with what he 
had to do, he began to see what a thing 
it was to undertake It seemed to him 
that if he had someone with him it would 
make it easier for him 

The two stood looking out across the 
water From the edge of the bluff bank 
where they stood the water stretched 
away, vast and mysterious, into the dis- 
stance. The rude dug-out canoe in which 





Ka had rowed over to the 
lying drawn up on the shore 
its shapeless form below 


nets was 
Jack could 
in the dark- 


see 











He 
followed by 
leaning 

left tt 


to the 
The 
bank 

Jack gath- 
them down to 
id leaked thru 


descended the steps 
Little Coffee. 
against the 


ness. 
beach, 
oars still stood 
where Kala had 
ered them up and carried 
the dug-out Some water h: 
the boat, 





the cracks into and before he 
pushed it off he baled it out with the 
gourd dipper. Little Coffee stood looking 
silently at the preparations he was mak- 
ing “You going to run away for sure, 


boy?” he said at last. 
“Why, don’t you see I am?” said Jack 
“Den you berry foolish,’ said Little 


Coffee. “I no1 way with you, boy.” 

‘“‘Whats’ that? said Jack, standing up 
abruptly and facing Little Coffee. ‘‘What’s 
that? Why, you j now said you’d run 
away with me if I went.” 

“I no say dat,” said Little Coffee. “TI 
say maybe I run away.” And then he 
burst out indignantly, “Guess you tink 
me fool, boy!” 

‘And so you'd let me go 
you?” said Jack, bitterly 
made no reply Well, then, help me 
the boat off, anyhow,” Jack said 

Little Coffee sprang eagerly enough to 
lend him a hand, and as the two pushed 
the clumsy boat off into the water, Jack 
stepped into it He placed the 

and then spa 


fully in the row-locks, 
his hands. All around him was the 








would 
Coffee 


alone, 
Little 


push 





oars care- 
t upon 


night 


and the water The bluff bank loomed 
big against the sky He could see Cof- 
fee's dim form standing upon the shore, 


but still he resting 
the boat off Von't 
Little Coffee?” he said 
appeal 

“Wm !—um!” 


sat without pulling 


you go with me, 
making a last 


Little Coffee grunted in 


negative 


The water lapped and gurgled against 


the side of the boat, and the current drift- 
ed it slowly around against the shore, 
Jack still hesitated and lingered For 


courage he told 
back and face 
to face the next day, 
rush of despair, he rec- 
je it would be to 
*‘fraid to run 
Coffee from 


on moment of falling 
himself that he would go 
what he would have 
then, with a 
ognized how impossi 
face it “T believe 
"way, after all,” said 
where he stood 


The jar of the 


and 


you be 


Little 


words roused Jack to ace 


tion “Good-by, Little Coffee,’’ said he 
hoarsely, and then he dipped the oars into 
the water and pulled off from the shore 
into the night 


next Week.) 


(Continued 


NEW DAIRY EQUIPMENT AT AMES, 


New equipment. velued at $4,000, was 
installed during December in the dairy 
building at Iowa State College This 
makes the building one of the most com- 


plete plants in the state. 


SHORT COURSE. 


Short ¢ 


MISS! 
The Far 


SSIPPI 


mers’ ‘ourse in Agricul- 


ture will be given during the week of 
January 16-20, at the Mississippi Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, at Agricul- 
tural College, Miss. 


TEXAS WHEAT GROWERS, 
Wheat Growers’ 
at Amarillo 


, O00 000 


The Texas 
has been 
organization must have 
of wheat 
corporate 
been 


Association 
The 
bushels 
can in- 
imount has now 


formed Texas 


under before it 
Half of that 
secured, 


ontract 


1922 GRANGE MEETING To KANSAS. 
The 1922 mes 


ting of the National Grange 


will be held in Kansas, the town to be de- 
termined by the Kansas State Grange. S 
J. Lowell, Fredonia, N. Y was chosen 
master of the Grange for the next two 


years Cc. M. Freeman, Tippecanoe City, 


Ohio. is secretary. and T H. Wright, In- 
dianapolis, Ind is treasurer. 
OHIO DAIRY SHOW. 
The Ohio State Dairy Show is one of 


the features of the irmers’ Week 


Ohio F 








January 30 to February show is 
strictly for farm dairymen Classes are 
offered for butter heese, milk and cr 





and producers of certified milk are ba 


from « petir Commercial exhibits are 
also ruled out ind educational displays 
from the college and state agricultural or- 
ganizations are provided 


FRENCH WOULD FIX FLOUR PRICES, 


Tt is reported tl a new bill has been 
introduced in the French chamber of dep- 
uties to establish definite relationship 
between the price of wheat, the price of 
flour and the price of bread The prefect 
of each department in France would be 








authorized, after cons ng with com] 
tent authorities, to fix the price of flour 
according to the price of wheat Violation 
of the law, if it is pa d, would be pun- 
ishable by fins nd imprisonment. 





INCOME FROM NATIONAL FORESTS. 










The itional forests of the United 
St large annual income is 
show recent report of the Forest 
Serv United States Department 

the past fiscal 
7.000.000 sheep 


ith- 
owners 
the 
total of 
sold 
the 


1Iogs grazed w 
as. The 
> fees for 
a ition, a 
f lumber was 


al income of 








Robes, Caps, Etc. 
Your mother, wife, 6: 
ter or sweetheart w 
appreciate a set of { 
or coat made from 
you furnish. You w 

get and give greater 
isfaction and pers 


pride in these garm: 
because you furnis 
furs. Save 30% to 5 
getting your fur ¢ 


ments this way. Bes 
you get better furs. 
will get unlimited sa 
faction and comfo 
wearing furs or 
arobe made from } 
and furs you furr 
Therefore, have sor 
thing made for your 
also. Work guaran te 
FREE CATALOG 
giving latest Btyle + 
gestions and full 
mation. Send today f 
“$ your copy. 

H. WILLARD SON & COMPANY 


20 South First St. 
MARSHALLTOWN, - IOWA 

















The least expensive gar- 
ements you can wear are 
EGlobe Custom Tanned Furs 

made from your own hides and 

: skins. 

ESEND FOR GLOBE FUR BOOK 
Gives new lower prices. Full 
of pictures of warm, stylish, 
long-wearing overcoats, robes, 
caps, mittens, and fur pieces 
for women, that we make up 
from hides and skins you send 
us—at a big saving to you, 


Every home should have™ 
— this year’s style book of 
Mf Globe Custom anne 
furs. Write for free cor 


GLOBE company 
224 8. E. First St 
DES MOINES [OWA 





Raw Hides at the present mark 
prices are worth little or not! 
ing. Don’t sell your furs--shi; 
them to Cownie, the old 
eliable Tanner,and have is 

them made into a beau- g' 
tiful fur coat or robe--f] 
and in this way make f 
your hide worth $20 or more and save 50% 
or more on your coat or robe. 
Thousands are doing this--why don’t you? 


Write Today For Catalog 


shows latest styles--quotes lowest prices-- ’ 
and other valuable information. f : 


COWNIE conany ' { | 


612 Market St. 





IDES Tanned 


for Leather 


Don’t sell your hides=-prices are too low, It w 
pay you big to let us tan them into oak harness 
leather. We will make you the best leather obtai 
ablemgenuine harness leather—the same as 
your best harness, at SO PER CENT SAVING 
To you, 


Write Today For Booklet 


on how wetan leather for you, giving prices and showing the 
big saving we make you. We also make valuable 
coats and robes from your hides at a great saving to Fre, 





' 
I 


you, Write today for FREE CATALOG. 


OMAHA TANNING COMPANY 


4645 So. 27th St., Omaha, Nebr. 





3 on tanning hides 

and furs an ur coats, robe 

gloves, leather a oak all kinds ot 

Lad furs. Write for catalogu 
mn 


All work guaranteed. 
ae Tanning & Robe Co., Dubuque, lows 


TANNING 


When you have a hide to tan, 


Very lowest 














eure | to write for a Rayer C 









log, showing the tobes, Coats, Rugs and 
other fers you can | Ke r san f 
Bayer Tanning Ls sarant Sole « 

ness Leather an — re e 
firm, engaged « 73. W 


r e 18 
us today SAYER TANNING. co. sube 202, Des Moines, dows, 
or Omaha, Nebras 


SPECIAL THIS WEEK 


PICKEREL 


Per Pound 
Before ordering else- 
where write for our cat- 
alog—all kinds Fresh 
Frozen Fish at lowest 
prices—SAVE MONEY. 
Watch our weekly ad- 
vertisements for Real 
Bargains. 
A. S. JOHNSON FISH CO, 
Dept. Duluth, Minn. 
Shippers ~ Over One Million Lbs. Each Year 

















P] ease mention this’ | paper when writing. 
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great aid in treating 
Pox. 









Reduced 22% 


Melotte, manufacturer of the 
greatest cream separator the 
world has ever known, an- 
nounces a sweeping reduction 
in prices. Take advantage of 
this condition while it lasts, 
Buy now and save money. 


Self Balancing Bowl 


The Melotte bow] is self-bal- 
ancing. Positively cannot 
get out of balance, therefore 
cannot vibrate. Can't remix 
cream with milk. Runs so 
easily, bowl spins 25 minutes 
after you stop cranking un- 
less you apply brake. Noother 
separator needs abrake Bowl! 
chamber is porceluin lined, 


Catalog FREE! 


Write for new Melotte cata- 
log containing full descrip- 
tion of this wonderful 
cream separator and the 
story of dules Melotte, 
ite inventor, 












tor guarantee. Write 












soreness or abnormal 
—~ makes the cow restless and re- 
duces the flow of milk. 

Cuts, Chaps, Scratches, any con- 
gestion or inflammation 
quickly cleared up by using Bag 
Balm, the great healing ointment 
for cows. Caked Bag is promptly 
reduced by this softening 


Bag Balm, in the liberal 60c Pac kage, 
inexpensive insurance 
troubles. Keep a package 
by general stores, feed dealers and — 
gists, Booklet, “Dairy Wrinkles,” F 
DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO. 
Lyndonville, Vt. 


roratea Melotte 






































according to a state 
production of corn given out by Director 
Cc. I. Christie, of the Purdue experiment 





after 30 Days ter 30 Days 
Free Trial 


80 days’ free trial—then, if satisfied, only $7.50 and a 
few easy payments- AND- the wonde rful Be. _— 
Melotte Separator is YOURS. 
separator until you have found out all 
about the Melotte and details of our ‘--venr guar- 


antee which is infinitely ope than any separa- 


ficiency, in Farmers’ Bulletin No 
“Chimneys and Fireplaces, How to I 
Them,” recently i ied by tl) { 


The MelotteSeparator,H.B.Babson,U.S.Mer. 
Dept. 294 1 2843 W. 19th Street, Chicago, Ill. 








e aL rice Pure-bred faba ders 


farm advisers, 






ad . 
ows, Bonnett’s “Big B's” 
lowa, says: “Used with 
- after other makes had fall 








215 Main Street 
Bioomington 
Miinois 














ng. 





SURE DEATH to 
HOG WORMS 


Money back if Bonnett’s 

orm Capsules fail to get 
nal J. L. Bonnett formula of 

Genuine S-A-N-T-O-N-I-N 


and other pure drugs. No substitutes 
r , 


which may be obta 
department at Washington, D. C 








ORDER DIRECT 
50, $3.75; 100, $7.00; 0, 
Special Hog Treating Instruments, 

J.L. BONNETT 

Manutacturing Chemist 


Late s 
to cut the acreag It is reported that 
Kansas will have very little alfalfa seed to 
sell this — 


been awarded the trophy offered by tl 
Tazewell County 100-Bushel Corn Club for 
the most corn grown or ne acre Schled- 


er’s corn made an actual weighed yield 








(NEW CROP?) In quan 
ten pounds or more : 
LAND, Midville, Georgia. 








- W. Porth & Co., 








Hedge Posts For Sale— Car Lots 


Winfield, Ransas 























c General Interest 


FOREIGN WHEAT PROSPECTS GOOD. 
Growing conditions for crops were very 
favorable in Argentina during October and 
November, aceording to advices received 
by the federal Bure au of Crop Estimates. 
The official eage estimate of wheat in 
Argentina for “the 1921-22 season = i. 
227 er cent of 1920-21; 
the area of oats for 1921-22 is 2 105,000 
acres, or 102.2 per cent of 1920-21, and 
that of flax for 1921-22 is 3,392,000 acres, 
or 111.7 per cent of 1920-21. An unoffici 
estimate of the production for the 1921-23 
season gives the probable yield of wheat 
as 13.3 bushels per acre, compared with 
12.4 bushels in 1920-21; that of oats, 32.1 
bushels per acre, compared with 23.1 in 
1920-21 d flax, 9.9 bushels per acre, 
compared with 12.3 in 1920- 
Wheat prospects in Australia are re- 
ported as very good. The preliminary of- 
ficial estimate for the crop for 1921-22 is 
146.614.000 bushels or 99.9 } 
1920@21 and 129.1 per cent of the 
average for 1915-16 to 1919 
inary estimates for the South African 


wheat crop of 1921-22 are 8,394,0 bush- 

















( va p 92? ) 
) cres or $§ & tI 








els, or 103.5 per cent of last year and 125.9 
per cent of the five-year averag Un- 
official estimates in New Zealand place 
the wheat production as high as 10,000,000 
bushels compared wit 6.674,000 bushels 


last season. 





speets in India are reported 
better than The rice erop 
is said to be in 4 smaller 
eotton acreage than last year is reported 





for the current season 

Fall sown cereal crops are entering the 
winter in fairly good shape in Europe, al- 
tho they have been handicapped some by 
a dry fall An increase of six per cent in 
the area of fall wheat sown is reported in 
Canada. The crop has started the winter 
in good condition 


TWO CENTS AN HOUR FOR FARMER'S 


LABOR. 
Indiana farmers received 2.05 cents an 


hour for their own labor and 1.02 cents an 


hour for their horse labor for the time 
they spent in the corn field last summer, 
nent on the cost of 





station The figures are based on the 
average 1921 corn vield of 36 bushels per 


acre in Indiana and the average Novem- 


ber price of 36 cents a bushel. The aver- 
age cost of production per acre, exclusive 
of man and horse labor, is put t $11.58 
Land was valued at $125 per acr in the 


cost figures. The difference between the 
average returns per acre and the produe- 


tion cost was $1.38, the amount left to 


pay for labor. Records in seven corn belt 
states show an average of 42.2 hours of 
man labor and 50.6 hours of horse labor 
necessary to produce an acre of corn 
Therefore, ‘when the $1.38 is divided be- 


tween man and horse labor, according to 
amounts used and relative cost per hour, 
man labor is paid at the rate of 2.05 cents 
per hour and horse labor at 1.02 cents 
per hour. 


CHIMNEYS AND FIREPLACES. 
The smoky fireplace and the chimney 


that will not draw ire discussed and 
suggestions given for increasing their ef- 


\ 








Statés Department of Agricultur The 
bulletin points out that good draft in the 
chimney is necessary to efficient opera- 
tion. Attention is especially drawn to the 


fact that a chimney must extend about 
two fect above the ridge of the house if 





it is to have a good All chimneys 
should rest upon mas foundations on 
the ground Round re to be pre- 
ferred to rectangular ones. Many prac- 
tical suggestions are given in the bulletin, 





ipplying to the 


KANSAS ALFALFA SEED CROP SMALL 





The Kansas alfalfa ed crop of 1921 is 
estimated at 62,000 bushel from 27,600 
acres na 4 I Is Y Cre 
The seed was eda f thr 
time. making the value of the crop about 
$411,000 This crop is 1 urded as just 
about large enough to imply h : 
sumption The total acreage of falfa on 
March 1 was 1,065,000 acres. or 166,000 
acres less than for the precedin vear 


ring freeze 13 and insects also served 





TAZEWELL COUNTY CORN CLUB. 


John Schleder, of Pekin, Mlinois, hz 





of 86 bushels on one acer Six other 
members including Andrew Naffziger, 
Alva Haskett, H. S. Griesemer ", S 
Sommer, F. D. Railsback and Robert 
Kamp, grew bette 





than 8) bushels to the 





icre, and were g n bronze medals 
Schleder’s corn was grown on gray 


timber soil that was cleared in 1919. The 


Land of Prosperity 








ALE PILKIE, 202 W. Fifth St., Des Moines 
W. V. sEWNET 300 Peter's Trust Bldg., Omaha 
R.A. GARRETT, 31 Jaokson St, "ae Paul, M 


Authorized Agent, Dept. of immigration 
and Colenization, Dominion of Canada 


disked 


pro- 


LOAN SYSTEM PROPOSED. 


federal 


BURGE SHORTHORN 


who 


century, 
‘arm 





over 
1 
I 





ineluding — 


pe acs nc oy CALIFORNIA | land under the only United 





Pas- 


Grand 





‘arm 




































offers to home seekers somal ties that cannot 
be secured elsewhere. » thousands of farmers 
from the United St: a7 who have accepted C an 

ada’s generous offe rto settle on FREE homeste ads 
or buy farm land in her provinces have been well 
repaid by bountiful crog ys. There is still avail- 
abe on easy terms 


Fertile Land at $15 to $30 an Acre 


—land similar te that which through many years 
has yielded from 20 to 45 — Is of wheat 
to the acre—oats, barley and flax also in great 
abundance, while raising horses, cattle, sheep 
and hogs is equé ah profitable. Hundreds of farm 
ers in western Canada have raised crops in a 
single season wor th ae e than t whole cost of 
theirland. With s suc $s comes prosperity, 
independence, Bo d : mes and all the comforts 
and conveniences which make life worth living. 


Farm Gardens, igen Sarees 


\ 
are sources of incom second < y to gral! QY 
growing and stock raising active cl NY 
mate, good neighbors, chur ches; school 
good markets, railroad facitities, rural tele 
phone, etc 
For illustrated literature, maps, description of farm 
opportuniti 23 in Marit oba, § as v 
Alberta and British Columbia, r 
railway rates, etc., write 




























ed on In Kings county, Caltforni tweet 
an | Angeles and San Franc 
“ rich farmi land in we 
irrigation, a0 be obt 
sina 1 cash payment, te 
corn residents can arrange t 


cared for. These land 
ford Board of Trade a 


one cultural Agent will as g 
ards will your place started. Twenty acres am} 
,r of with few thousand dollars; if properly handled 
mean good income for average family rhis 
sition worth investigating Why do 80 many persons 





long some day 


of winterle 











e and mount » valleys, paved 
se very efticten ng associations All kit 
Af frul also vegetables, grains and alfalfa « 
clally grown tn Callfornta Ask for iNustrated 
to folder describing San Joaquin Valley The Santa Fe 
would Railway has no land to sell, but will help you 


rightly located 


m | C.L. SEAGRAVES, General Colonization 


applic iti on Santa Fe Ry., 910 Railway Exchange, Chicago 
and banks ibenigai 


TRADE YOUR MORTGAGES 


FOR A GARAGE 





















CALITO RNA. FARMS 


in Valle 





» make thetr home in California? 
Because nowhere else fs found such a combtnatio 
, plenty of sunshine, seashore 
hi gh ways and 











ler Get Into a profitable business that is growing 
every year Our list includes many going con 
cerns which can be secured in exchang 
sold mortgages bonds or other negottabl I 
and Tell us what you wish to trade or invest 
will find your opportunity 
not- Garage tnvestment Co. 
Ms 7 DLL2Z-2184 Locust St. Des Woines, 
his 


fede ral 616 Acres pen oi uvial bottom land 


for corn, Wheat and alfalfa 





Half under cultivation, all can be cultivated 
ae improvements. 80 miles east of Kansas City In Ba 
Pare line County, Missourl. Write for terms. Price $65.00 
The per acre Dofling-HKobinson 
who 911 New York Life Buliding, K 








ernment Irrigation proje 








Dr the state, producing orar , olives, almonds 
Mt. and all kinds of decideous frufts. Splendid 
} and poultry section. Progressive town. No killing 
frosts For free descriptive literature, write Cham 
ber of Commerce, Orland, Callfornia. E. A. K 
Harold Secretary-Manager 


several 


vice in Suwanee 
Belt, North Florida, Mixed farming, true 
ing, poultry, bee 
Espectally pecans ples free. J. B. Clark 
dustrial Agent, L. O. P. & G. R. R. Co., Box 
Live Oak, Florida 


FLO R 1 DA 10 acres deeded tor sttah 








} * 29(y AC a We iu improved low \ farm, 0 milés 


north 


me Blu 8i7.50 per 
810,000 cash will j 





ROBINSON REALTY COMI »ANY, 911 New 





ma "Abu CLOVER T iz wines TwaT 








i get prices 





Marshalitown, lowa 





Life Building, Kansas City, Mo 


A a. Foard, Uaion Station, St. Louis, 


fine lowa 
In the corn belt, | 


that are real bargains, right 
Write for list. Ad 


trade for farm mortgages V 











For Sale Perfection Milkers 


uble 





Wold Hardware Co. 


St. Ansgar, lowa } K square; rich soit, 20 1 


over 91,000.00. 


et | BoySorGinis FARN19° 
~ S or inan 

“Seeds received yesterday all sold out in 
half hour,” Richard Lewis, Concordia, Kan. 
Others are doing it, selling our vegetable seeds at 100 


ble recleaned Medt- 
Alfalfa and Sweet 
prices. 





ROUT ERASTERS BANSAS Good 


. lola, Kansas 





20 and 640 acres 





farms are int 
and are ready 
de stred M 





» Hugbton, Sask. 


.OR SAL E—Fi in »ved 150 acres; la 








by 





e recleaned timothy seed 


. In. 





not irrigated 
seed, Ww rite for sam ple a & prices. 
. JACOBSON, Formoso, Kans. 


ALFALFA: 











Satsuma oranges, fruits, berries. 


You can make a profit of 
<a $10,000 before july 1. Must have money. DOFFING 


C= 


Now is the Time | fe be) 


Southeast- Missouri Alluival Empire 


The finest of corn and alfalfa lands at rock bott 
prices and Easy termine. Write for full particulars 


IOWA FARMS FOR TRADE 5°\° Some, very 


A. KR. Sheklieton w aterioco, earn 





ry 4. is. Low prices, ry easy terms. Exchanges 
oklat THE ALLEN COUNTY 


seed sup plied; 


r hard wheat belt of the world 
r Live stock on shares if 


, no rocks; near Kirks 
- - ville, Mo. For particulars write owner, B. B, 
sad utter carrier track SLOOP, KR. No. 3, Kirksville, Mo. 


For Sale ;. { ved overt 


per large paeket. Easily sold. Get 40-pack sample 
mixed, 83.50 lot. Send no money. WE TRUST YOU. W 
seeds are sold, keep $1.40, return balance to us. 


AMERICAN SEED CO., Borli 97 LANCASTER PA. 


Please mention this paper when writing. 
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SHEEP AND WOOL 


CHICAGO GRAIN 


FARM GRAIN PRICES 


OTHER FARM PRODUCT: 
¢ 
a 
FUTURES 

c ? . A 
. 1 

| 

1 


of pre-war 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS I ? is 


t « l war, « 70 pe 





‘ ‘ per cent 
FARM-HAND WAGES—Wacges of 
y ] ‘ for 1 1 


l 


wages have been more nearly deflated 


‘ , » Ial 


YOR FACTORY WAGES—Ne\ 





k f tory wa pe I 
COST OF LIVING 
FARM LAND—I 
‘ ' \ i 
‘ tw 
t \ tle 
land ts 1 t f ed 
ce! f tl 
BANK CLEARINGS r capita side 
New York City for tl mont} feN 
vember were 166 per cent I 1 
like the cost C w 


wholesale prices down rather 
MISCELLANEOUS—Early in D 
\merican prices, as re 
street's index number, were 1 
of pre-war. 


flect« Brad- 


Dun’s index number was 


he Week’s Markets 


CATTLE 


HOGS. 


HAY. 
x oe 


3.50 





WALLACES’ FARMER, January 6, 1922 


GRAIN. 


> 
~ r| ; Ss 
6i|éi¥¢lé 
Corr . er = 
Las A $ 
W ec é ré " ry 
Corr c 
Li k $8 ) 
Wee fore 8 7 
t rr a 
I el if 8 











\ | r &5 
W , 
Last H $ 1.04 1.12 1.0 
Week ft l 1 1.12 ] ime 
FEEDS. 
= — 
} “§ ~ uw. 
zl ae] S| & 

ey (a 
I 7.( 

, 24 ( 
| 
\ 4 

Pans 
W ec 

oO Nf 
T i 
T t 6.¢ 

pe r 
LIBERTY BONDS. 

U.S. Libertv 4%4’s, second— 7 
Last \ S100.¢ $96.44 
Weel t fore eee eee eee wee y 70 

I l t4 { 

Lest WEEK. crccccveccess. 100 17.46 
Week 1 17.12 

[ : ) y 44% 

Last week ....... ee 100 97.16 
Week OFS .ovesssee 96.18 
Last week ..... 00.00'100.08 
W ex } 100,02 

\ | Bonds—S: a4 

4 194 but are N 
t t ! 1 ; 1947 test re 

1 l Vic r 4 I 
] but I < b June 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 
| 

> 

Brit el 
L v } $4.867 ) SF 
Wwe b ré 86. 
Last week ....... 19 RO1/41.¢ 
Week before 11.2 
Last - -nkbaredss 238 2 
We befor 0056) 2 

EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS. 
¥ exports of lard the last week in 

D r 71 ) pounds S$ cor 

pared | 8.0 poi 1 tl week 

bef ’ oun for me 

u t Exp r | < wer 
194 nd t} last \ D 

< < red ~ and 

t bef f ) 

1 , ex st v 1 


MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES. 


Rutter ‘ ime extras last week 
i0c, week before 42%4c: chedd cheese 
\ 1 5 before ’ é 
f rs ] ‘ 41 ( € he r 
t ‘ st eeK < we 


LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD. 


Livernool—Last week $11 ves 








Hog Receipts and Prices 


The shortage in receipts during the pa 
month is an indication that many hogs 
held back market 


is 












The following table gives data as to pr 
ge of ten-year average for rece 
ices as they have 1 


prevailed week 
k from Decen , 1920, to date 


















































December 3 to 10 ..... = 
December 10 to 17 ..... -£ 
December 17 to 24 
December 24 to eae 
January lto 7..... 100 94 
January 7 to 14 ....... F 109 110 
fanuary 14 to Zh. ..sceess 123 125 | 
January 21 to 28 .........| 114] 104] 8 | 
January 28 to Feb. 3.. ; 119 118 | 
February to 10 121 11; 
February 10 to 17 ‘1 104 
or lary 17 to 24 2 9 
Fe ary 24 to Marcl 105 101 | 
M ] ) 106 1] 
March 10 to 17 94 ‘ | 
Marcl 17 to 24 6 74 | 
Mar« 4 to 1 79 i) | 
April lto 7 R4 . | 
Ap! 7 to 14 
April 14 to 21 1 1 | 
ril 1 t 28 1 
April 8 ft M 6 8 
M 1 0 ) 
M to 27 2 
May 2 o Ju 
June ) ] 
Jun » to 16 7 11 
Jun 6 t i l 
Jun o 30 l i 
Jul 1 be 
Jul 7 to 14 1 
{ , OF 119 1 
g 107 
July » Au } 
Lanse , ; 
4 1 18 1 ] 
\ { ; 0 1 
Augu to > t ! l 
Cy amt { ) V6 
ptember 9 t 6 1f i 
Septe | 16 t l 
Se be O 3 11¢ 
14 8} 98 
1 9] 1 
Dg 1 
N g 
{ 11 ) oF 
» 18 ’ 
tn She G4 R 
) g q 
; * 
t 11 ] 
t, ’ 
cog as 
O4 Ww he it the ( noma ets 
I ‘ of ] 24 If fig oO t I 
of 120 per cent of t ten-y r ‘ 
receipt v £ } 18 t ¢ 
845.04 1t tl P iY 
is 75 per cent of the ten-year 
et dé ms 2 ab tl ce inswer. 
CANADIAN VERSUS UNITED STATE 
BACON ON THE BRITISH 
MARKET. 
Before the wa Canada furnished ¢ 
about one-sixtl i muc} bacon to t 
British market a lid the United Sta 
During the past year, he has been ft 
nishing about one-third as much a 
ed States Canada produces € 
year less than one ulf as many hos 
lowa. but the Canadians have beén «¢ 
tinually ng riou thought to 
Brit ‘ ort t le G ernment ct 
n l been appt t to stud 
Danish method of supplying pork pre 
to th Brit trac 
I prosper the | indus dc 
not me n invwhere near so muet 
da as it does to Iowa, but nevert 
l Canadian ha been up < 
oing, whereas we in Iowa have Db 
sleep Our packers have been tellin 
that our type of hogs is not adapted 
the export trad 
count of the distance 
salt our export 
these things n 
ct e! that 
same di Itie 
ice t that ¢ 
vste iti< y t 
bacon trade. 
LIVE STOCK INCREASE IN KANSA 
December estimates show an iner¢ 
of 4 per cent over last year in th 
f i ( bred f 
& cre i Kal ccordir 
sued by the Kansas gs I 
l Decem be estimate 7 
respondents show about 1,269,400 hogst 
n and “eb nerease i brood so 
{ first to be re yrted for four years 
considerably too sma however 
bring Kansas back to its normal hog } 
‘ T 
\ sor ns a ‘ March 1 19 
we 2 ud of cattle (excl 
of milk cows) on K sas farms at 
dat ‘ {000 mor t n reported the 
vious ear Correspondents’ estimates 
Dece r indicate that tl present cat 
! lation of Kansas is 1,930,400, or 87 Try J 
! r than in December 120. The By 





‘ f cattle to be fattened this wi 
ter is expected to be about the same a 


year ago. 





